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INTRODUCTION 


Statement  of  the  Problem 

This  thesis  on  weekday  curriculum  is  being  written 
because  of  a recognized  need  for  a certain  type  of  text 
material  for  Intermediates. 

During  the  Junior  years  foundations  have  been  laid. 

Then  come  the  Intermediate  years,  that  trying  period  between 
childhood  and  youth.  It  is  at  this  time  that  some  of  those 
earlier  foundations  shake  a bit.  This  era  in  the  life  of  the 
boy  or  girl  might  be  called  the  years  of  second  chance.  It 
might  also  be  called  the  golden  age,  for  if  they  do  not  attain 
certain  knowledge,  ideals,  and  standards  now  they  will  be 
handicapped  for  life. 

There  is  a vast  difference  between  the  Junior  and  the 
Junior  High  pupil.  The  Intermediate  has  become  an  adventurer. 
He  is  headed  toward  manhood,  toward  new  social  life.  He  asks 
more  questions  and  he  doesn’t  understand  why  some  things  are 
necessary,  such  as  washing  behind  his  ears.  In  the  home  he 
has  become  more  withdrawn.  He  doesn’t  confide  so  much  in 
mother  and  dad.  And  he  feels  that  he  doesn't  need  to  worship. 
That's  kid  stuff  to  him  now. 

So  we  can  see  that  this  is  a very  critical  time  in  the 
religious  development  of  the  Intermediate.  The  writer  is  here 
pleading  for  an  effort  to  be  made  to  cause  these  boys  and 
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girls  to  be  more  and  more  conscious  of  the  fact  that  they 
should  come  to  know  some  of  the  great  truths  of  religion  and 
that  they  should  become  reasonably  familiar  with  the  Bible* 

For  if  they  don’t  begin  to  get  these  things  now,  when  will 
they  get  them? 

During  the  last  generation  there  has  been  a tendency  to 
turn  away  from  Bible  centered  teaching  to  what  is  known  as 
experience  centered  teaching*  For  younger  children  this  would 
include  stories  of  boys  and  girls  and  the  experiences  they 
have  which  are  similar  to  their  own,  stories  of  the  beauties 
and  wonders  of  nature,  and  stories  illustrating  a wholesome 
parent-child  relationship*  For  older  pupils  this  would  include 
the  presentation  and  discussion  of  actual  life  situations 
involving  principles  of  right  and  wrong,  and  biographical 
studies  of  great  men  and  women  of  the  past  and  present. 

The  result  is  that  among  our  Church  School  pupils  today 
there  is  a great  lack  of  Biblical  knowledge.  To  begin  with, 
they  cannot  even  find  their  way  around  in  the  Bible.  This 
greatest  of  all  books,  without  some  knowledge  of  which  it  is 
readily  conceded  that  no  man  is  really  an  educated  man,  is  to 
multitudes  of  boys  and  girls  a deep,  dark  mystery.  Then  they 
do  not  know  the  difference  between  the  two  main  bodies  of 
material  a3  given  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  They  do  not 
know  whether  the  book  of  Matthew  is  in  the  Old  Testament  or 
the  New  Testament.  They  have  no  idea  how  to  find  a given  book 
except  by  means  of  the  index.  They  insist  that  Moses  and  Jesus 
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were  contemporaries.  They  make  no  differentiation  between  God 
as  Father  and  Jesus  as  Son* 

} Particularly  noticeable  is  their  utter  and  complete  lack 

of  understanding  of  time  relationships.  They  cannot  grasp  the 
difference  between  B.C.  and  A.D.  The  disciples  are  transferred 
to  the  Old  Testament  and  the  prophets  become  displaced  persons” 
walking  through  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament. 

This  series  of  lessons  is  designed  to  be  complete  in 
itself.  It  will  give  a running  account  of  the  high  points  of 
the  Old  Testament.  It  will  present  certain  of  the  great  names 
of  the  Biblical  narrative  and  will  introduce  the  pupil  to  some 
of  the  outstanding  events.  If  followed  with  a reasonable 
amount  of  thought  and  care,  the  pupil  will  gain  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  this  little  appreciated  and  known  body  of  writing 
and  will  have  some  idea  of  the  chronological  order  of  what  he 
has  found  therein. 

The  plan  of  the  thesis  is  to  present  twenty-six  chapters 
of  material,  one  chapter  for  each  lesson.  After  a treatment 
of  how  the  world  began  and  other  background  details,  the 
narrative  itself  will  begin  with  the  story  of  Abraham  and 
continue  on  through  Joseph  and  Moses.  Then  the  judges,  kings, 
and  prophets  will  be  considered,  leading  into  the  division  of 

^ the  kingdom,  the  Babylonian  captivity,  and  the  return  to  Judah. 

There  will  be  chapters  which  are  apart  from  the  main  thread  of 
the  story  but  which  are  important  in  the  total  picture.  These 
Include  the  story  of  Ruth  and  Naomi,  a bit  about  the  Psalms, 
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and  a brief  discussion  leading  up  to  the  time  of  Jesus. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  knowledge  in  itself  is  of 
little  value.  A most  pathetic  person  is  the  ’’educated  fool"  — 
a man  who  possesses  knowledge  but  doesn’t  know  what  to  do  with 
it.  And  we  dare  not  forget  Paul’s  poignant  appraisal  that 
"much  learning  hath  made  him  mad".  Knowledge  is  simply  a basis 
for  future  understanding,  and  as  the  former  increases  the 
latter  develops.  With  the  knowledge  which  he  has  acquired, 
the  child  finds  that  he  is  gaining  an  understanding  which  will 
help  him  to  deal  with  all  situations. 

Realizing  that  it  is  not  enough  to  present  merely 
factual  material  to  be  learned  by  boys  and  girls,  an  attempt 
will  be  made  to  show  that  the  Old  Testament  message  is  vital 
today.  From  what  has  been  written  above  it  might  be  inferred 
that  the  world  will  be  saved  from  collapse  by  those  who  know 
that  Matthew  is  in  the  New  Testament  and  not  the  Old.  Not  so. 
But  a knowledge  of  what  the  Bible  contains,  together  with  the 
belief  that  it  speaks  to  us  in  our  day,  will  give  this  Book  its 
proper  place  in  our  thinking. 

Accordingly  each  chapter  will  be  followed  by  questions 
or  specific  problems  to  stimulate  student  thinking.  In  this 
way  it  is  hoped  that  the  pupils  will  see  that  what  they  have 
learned  about  Abraham,  Moses,  the  prophets,  and  the  others  Is 
important  and  that  a book  as  ancient  as  the  Old  Testament  has 
meaning  for  us. 

The  approach  to  this  work  is  based  upon  the  author’s 
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experience  as  a teacher  in  weekday  classes  in  religious  educa- 
tion on  released  time,  upon  his  observation  of  the  general 
system  of  weekday  religious  education,  and  upon  his  relation- 
ships with  children  and  young  people  as  they  come  within  the 
influence  of  the  church* 

The  writer  has  taught  classes  in  both  the  elementary 
and  junior  high  grades*  A scant  few  of  the  pupils  who  come 
before  him  show  evidence  of  excellent  home  and  church  training 
and  so  have  a background  upon  which  to  build*  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  however,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  little 
familiarity  with  the  Scriptures*  Not  only  has  he  taught  in 
the  released  time  program,  but  also  has  held  various  offices 
within  the  local  council  which  enabled  him  to  observe  the  long 
range  planning  of  administrative  details*  He  has  talked  with 
numerous  council  members  and  with  teachers  and  so  has  had  the 
benefit  of  their  experiences  and  wisdom*  Then  coming  to  the 
local  church,  he  has  been  a pastor,  a Director  of  Young  People* s 
Activities,  a Church  School  teacher,  and  in  countless  ways  has 
watched  children  and  young  people  either  find  or  pass  by  their 
place  in  the  church. 

In  addition  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  itself  he  has 
read  widely  in  the  preparation  of  this  work.  The  books  he  has 
consulted  are  listed  in  the  attached  bibliography. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  BEGINNING  OP  THINGS 

Many  of  you  young  people  who  read  these  words  have  a dog* 
You  have  had  many  happy  times  with  your  four-footed  pal,  as  I 
have  with  mine*  Perhaps  you  have  chased  each  other  around  the 
house  until  mother  has  chased  you  both  outdoors  to  finish  your 
play. 

There  may  have  been  times  when  you  went  off  on  a walk 
together,  through  the  fields  or  into  the  woods  on  a beautiful 
summer^  day,  or  possibly  on  an  equally  beautiful  day  in  winter 
when  you  tramped  through  the  snow.  When  you  became  tired  and 
hungry  you  sat  down  to  rest  and  shared  your  lunch  with  your 
friend.  Yes,  you  like  to  be  with  your  dog,  and  your  dog  likes 
to  be  with  you. 

But  it  is  just  about  here  that  the  comparison  ceases. 

You  cannot  share  anything  beyond  mutual  admiration,  companion- 
ship, and  your  lunch.  Your  dog  does  not  stand  quietly  beside 
you,  thrilled  with  the  beauty  of  a sunset.  He  does  not  gaze 
with  awe  and  wonder  at  the  majesty  and  glory  of  a full  moon. 

No,  he  is  scanpering  aimlessly  about,  perhaps  hoping  to  find  a 
rabbit  to  chase.  For  you  are  a person,  and  your  dog,  in  spite 
of  his  loyalty  and  devotion,  is  and  always  will  be,  an  animal. 
Your  capacities  are  unlimited;  his,  by  the  very  nature  of  the 
laws  of  life,  are  limited. 
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This  difference  between  man  and  animal  is  what 
establishes  the  gulf  that  forever  has  separated  them.  The 
animal  goes  just  so  far,  and  no  farther.  He  does  not  think  as 
man  thinks,  he  does  not  plan,  he  does  not  try  to  relate  himself 
to  his  world.  He  — well,  he's  just  an  animal. 

On  the  other  hand,  man  through  the  ages  has  been 
restless.  He  thinks,  he  plans,  and  if  he  is  any  kind  of  a man 
at  all  he  tries  to  see  if  he  can  more  effectively  relate 
himself  to  the  society  of  which  he  is  a part.  The  record  of 
history  is  one  long  account  of  man's  struggle  to  improve 
himself  and  his  condition. 

Some  of  the  earliest  questions  that  came  into  the  mind 
of  man  are  these:  Who  made  the  world?  How  did  life  begin? 

Why  are  there  so  many  different  kinds  of  people  in  the  world? 
Centuries  before  men  knew  anything  about  writing  they  talked 
with  one  another  about  such  things.  And  someone,  somewhere  — 
we  can  never  know  who,  or  when,  or  how  — but  someone  thought 
out  the  first  answers  to  these  and  other  questions.  Later 
these  answers  circulated  in  the  form  of  stories  or  legends. 

If  you  have  been  in  a summer  camp  you  will  remember  some 
of  the  stories  that  were  told  as  you  sat  around  the  evening 
campfire.  It  has  come  to  be  traditional  — the  proper  thing 
to  do  — to  tell  stories  around  a campfire,  and  we  can  well 
imagine  that  this  custom  goes  back  to  prehistoric  man  when,  as 
the  family  sat  around  its  campfire,  father  handed  down  to  son 
colorful  stories  of  how  the  world  began.  For  generation  after 
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generation  this  custom  continued,  with  each  narrator  no  doubt 
adding  a bit  here  and  there  to  the  story  which  was  told  to  him* 
Even  today  these  stories  are  told  among  primitive  people  or 
continue  as  folklore  in  other  lands* 

So  it  is  that  the  Wyandot  Indians  have  a legend  that 
tells  how  life  began  when  the  Sky  Woman  fell  down  through  a 
hole  in  the  sky  roof  and  thus  became  the  first  person  on  the 
earth*  In  Iceland,  out  in  the  ocean  where  it  is  cold,  they 
tell  how  the  first  man  grew  from  the  ice  and  salt*  He  grew 
taller  and  taller  until  he  became  a giant*  His  name  was  Ymir, 
and  in  keeping  with  his  environment,  he  was  cold  and  cruel* 

The  Japanese  believe  that  one  of  the  sons  of  the  Sun  Goddess, 
Amaterasu,  became  a mortal  man  and  was  hailed  as  the  first 
great  ruler  of  the  empire.  Since  that  time  no  emperor  has 
ruled  Japan  except  one  who  has  claimed  to  be  descended  from 
this  son  of  Amaterasu* 

From  China  comes  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  involved 
of  these  creation  stories*  Before  the  beginning  of  days,  we 
are  told,  there  was  Tao,  the  Great  Original  Cause.  All  things 
came  from  Tao  and  upon  Tao  everything  depended.  Tao  created 
two  great  elements,  the  Yang  and  the  Yin.  But  no  one  knows 
what  they  were,  for  they  never  have  been  seen*  Yet,  they  were 
very  real*  This  concept  is  important,  for  everything  in  the 
world  has  come  from  these  two  powers*  The  Yang  and  the  Yin 
mingled  together,  power  grew  within  them  and  a shell  like  the 
shell  of  an  egg  formed  around  them.  After  ages  of  time  had 
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elapsed  there  was  a hammering  inside  the  shell.  Then  as  a 
young  chick  picks  its  way  from  its  shell  a shaggy  dwarf  called 
P»an  Ku  broke  through  this  world  egg.  With  a chisel  and  hammer 
he  went  to  work  and  created  the  earth  and  sky.  As  he  labored 
he  grew  taller,  as  much  as  six  feet  each  day,  until  he  became 
a giant.  At  length,  when  his  work  of  creating  the  earth  and 
sky  was  finished,  he  lay  down  and  died. 

You  may  be  interested  to  read  the  full  account  of  these 
and  other  stories  which  may  be  found  in  certain  books. 

With  the  many  legends  being  told  concerning  the 
beginning  of  things  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  early 
Hebrews  had  their  creation  stories, too.  Some  of  their  number 
gave  an  account  of  how,  in  their  opinion,  the  world  began, 
and  we  can  read  these  stories  in  the  first  book  of  the  Old 
Testament,  the  book  of  Genesis.  In  fact,  as  you  probably  know, 
the  word  Genesis  means  ,,beginning,, . 

It  Is  now  believed  that  this  book  Is  not  the  work  of  a 
single  author,  but  that  the  writings  of  several  unknown  ancient 
Hebrew  scribes  were  collected,  edited,  and  put  into  the  final 
form  as  we  know  it  in  Genesis.  Most  of  the  narratives  which 
make  up  the  story  were  probably  written  before  750  B.C.  and  it 
is  highly  possible  that  some  of  them  go  back  to  more  than 
1,000  B.C.  As  to  dating  the  fact  of  creation  itself,  that 
cannot  be  done.  It  used  to  be  believed  that  the  world  was 
made  in  4,004  B.C.,  but  today  our  geologists  tell  us  that 
certain  rock  formations  are  millions  of  years  old. 
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While  some  of  the  primitive  peoples  circulated  only  one 
creation  story,  the  Hebrews  had  two.  Both  of  them  are  recorded 
in  Genesis.  The  first  story  is  given  in  the  first  chapter  and 
the  first  three  verses  of  the  second  chapter,  and  is  a day  to 
day  account  of  how  God  made  the  world. 

The  first  day,  God  made  the  Day  and  the  Night.  On  the 
second  day,  he  made  the  firmament,  or  Heaven.  The  Earth  and 
its  fruit,  and  the  waters  of  the  Seas  came  on  the  third  day. 

The  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars  were  the  work  of  the  fourth 
day.  It  was  on  the  fifth  day  that  the  fishes  of  the  sea  and 
the  birds  of  the  air  were  made.  Then  it  was  on  the  sixth  day 
that  God  made  the  animals  and  other  creatures  which  populate 
the  earth.  Also  he  made  man  on  this  day.  In  the  words  of  the 
writer  of  Genesis,  "God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  the 
image  of  God  created  he  him;  male  and  female  created  he  them". 
With  the  world  all  made,  and  human  life  started,  God  rested  on 
the  seventh  day. 

Then  we  find  another  story  of  the  creation  immediately 
following  the  first,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  account  comes 
from  a much  earlier  time  than  the  one  just  summarized.  Here 
we  find  that  man  is  made  first,  and  not  last.  "And  no  plant 
of  the  field  was  yet  in  the  earth,  and  no  herb  of  the  field 
had  yet  sprung  up  . . . but  there  went  up  a mist  from  the  earth, 
and  watered  the  whole  face  of  the  ground.  And  the  Lord  God 
formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his 
nostrils  the  breath  of  life;  and  man  became  a living  soul." 
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After  making  man,  God  made  a garden  and  called  it  Eden 
and  put  man  in  it.  Next  he  created  trees,  rivers,  and  "birds 
and  beasts.  Up  to  this  time  man  was  the  only  human  being  and 
now  God  decided  to  make  a companion  for  him.  He  caused  a deep 
sleep  to  fall  upon  man  and  took  one  of  his  ribs  and  from  it 
made  a woman.  The  man  was  named  Adam  and  the  woman  was  named 
Eve. 

Sin  is  supposed  to  have  come  into  the  world  through  the 
disobedience  of  Adam  and  Eve.  God  had  told  them  that  they 
might  eat  freely  of  every  tree  in  the  garden,  except  one.  But 
according  to  the  story,  a serpent  spoke  to  Eve  and  told  her 
that  it  would  be  all  right  to  eat  the  fruit  of  that  particular 
tree.  She  ate  some  of  it,  offered  some  to  Adam,  and  he  ate  it. 
When  God  found  out  what  they  had  done  he  was  displeased  and 
drove  them  from  the  garden.  Further  evil  came  into  the  world 
through  the  children  of  Adam  and  Eve.  Their  oldest  son,  Cain, 
in  a moment  of  anger  and  jealousy,  murdered  his  brother  Abel. 

At  this  point  an  illustration  is  found  which  shows  that 
the  Bible  narrative  is  not  correct  or  complete.  With  the  death 
of  Abel,  only  Adam,  Eve,  and  Cain  were  left  on  the  earth.  And 
yet,  the  next  thing  we  know,  Cain  went  off  to  the  land  of  Nod 
and  married  a wife.  Who  was  this  person  he  married,  and  from 
where  did  she  come?  We  donft  know,  for  no  explanation  is  given 
in  Genesis.  But  we  are  told  that  Adam  and  Eve  had  another  son, 
whose  name  was  Seth.  One  of  his  descendants  was  Noah,  around 
whom  centers  the  next  episode  in  our  story. 
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It  has  been  shown  that  sin  and  evil  found  their  way  into 
the  world*  Conditions  went  on  from  bad  to  worse  until  finally 
there  was  so  much  wickedness  that  even  God  could  stand  it  no 
longer*  So,  we  are  told,  he  spoke  to  Noah  and  said  that  he, 
Noah,  would  be  the  means  of  saving  what  was  worth  saving  in  the 
world.  He  must  build  a boat,  called  an  ark,  and  in  it  make 
provision  for  his  entire  immediate  family  and  a pair  of  every 
kind  of  animal  and  bird  and  creeping  thing  then  existing  In 
the  world. 

GodTs  plan  was  to  cause  a great  flood  to  cover  the  earth 
and  to  destroy  all  life  except  that  within  the  ark.  According- 
ly, much  to  the  amusement  and  astonishment  of  his  neighbors, 
Noah  and  his  sons  went  to  work  building  their  boat  on  dry  land, 
far  from  the  nearest  water.  The  details  of  the  construction 
of  the  ark  are  found  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  Genesis.  It  was 
to  be  four  hundred  fifty  feet  In  length,  for  one  thing.  Quite 
a sizeable  boat,  for  that  day  and  age,  when  we  consider  that 
the  Queen  Mary  is  only  a few  feet  more  than  twice  as  long I 

Anyway,  the  boat  was  finished.  Then,  a3  God  had 
declared  to  Noah,  it  began  to  rain.  It  rained  harder  and 
harder,  and  continued  for  forty  days  and  forty  nights.  The 
whole  wicked  population  of  the  earth  perished,  but  Noah  and 
his  family  and  the  birds  and  beasts  remained  safe  within  the 
ark.  After  the  rain  stopped  it  took  so  much  time  for  the 
waters  to  subside  that  Noah  and  his  company  were  in  the  ark 
for  nearly  a year.  Just  how  he  managed  to  care  for  the  needs 
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of  all  his  family  and  the  lions  and  the  tigers  and  the 
hippopotamuses  and  the  elephants  and  all  the  others  for  that 
length  of  time  is  not  disclosed*  We  can  only  wonder  how  he 
managed  to  keep  the  peace*  But  at  last  they  were  on  dry  land 
again  and  God  sent  a rainbow  as  a promise  that  no  such  flood 
as  that  would  come  again. 

Following  this  incident  life  began  all  over  again  and 
we  find  the  ancient  historian,  as  we  might  call  him,  feeling 
called  upon  to  offer  an  explanation  to  another  perplexing 
problem.  If  all  life  came  from  the  same  source,  how  did  it 
happen  that  there  were  so  many  languages  on  the  earth?  How  did 
the  people  get  to  be  so  unlike  in  their  appearance? 

The  answer  is  that  while  they  were  still  alike  the 
people  made  bricks  and  started  to  build  a tower  which  would 
reach  up  to  heaven.  When  God  saw  what  they  were  doing  he  was 
displeased  and  determined  to  throw  them  into  confusion  so  that 
they  could  not  understand  one  another* s language.  Obviously, 
if  the  people  could  not  talk  with  their  fellow  workmen,  it  was 
impossible  to  continue  a common  task.  So  the  work  on  the  tower 
came  to  an  end,  and  ever  since  it  has  been  known  as  the  Tower 
of  Babel,  which  means  a place  or  scene  of  noise  and  confusion. 
The  people,  too,  were  scattered  abroad  and  it  came  to  be 
believed  that  this  was  the  way  in  which  the  different  nations 
began. 

We  have  recorded  briefly  a few  of  the  stories  by  means 
of  which  man  has  attempted  to  explain  how  the  world  began,  and 
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have  suggested  that  there  are  other  accounts  which  may  be  found. 
If  you  will  look  at  the  opening  words  of  the  book  of  Genesis 
you  will  see  at  once  how  the  Biblical  narrative  differs  from 
the  others.  The  first  four  words  are:  "In  the  beginning  God". 

No  other  story  mentions  God.  Nowhere  else  do  we  find  that  God 
wa3  considered  necessary.  While  we  may  not  agree  as  to  just 
how  God  made  the  world,  all  religious  people  today  believe  that 
in  the  beginning  there  was  — God.  And  that  is  the  important 
thing.  There  was  no  accident  at  the  time  of  creation:  things 
did  not  just  happen.  God  was  there. 


For  Me  to  Think  About  Today 


How  did  the  world  begin,  and  how  did  the  people 
in  It  come  to  be?  After  all,  now  that  we  are  here, 
does  it  make  any  difference  how  we  came? 

We  must  recognize  that  the  Bible  was  not 
written  as  a scientific  text  book.  Scientists  of 
today  tell  us  that  there  has  been  life  on  the  earth 
for  millions  of  years  and  that  the  development  of 
human  life  and  the  formation  of  the  universe  was  a 
gradual  and  slow  process.  Why  should  it  lessen  the 
wonder  of  it  all  if  we  believe  that,  under  God's 
direction,  the  forces  of  nature  worked  in  this 
manner  instead  of  completing  the  process  In  a six 
day  period?  Besides,  who  can  say  how  long  a day 
was,  or  a year,  in  that  far  off  time? 
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Now  that  we  have  different  people  and  different 
nations  is  there  any  real  reason  to  believe  that 
one  is  better  than  another?  Are  we  not  all  God*s 
children? 

What  are  some  of  the  things  that  people  still 
do  that  are  displeasing  to  God? 

The  events  that  are  related  in  this  chapter 
cannot  be  dated*  They  took  place  before  the 
reckoning  of  time. 
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CHAPTER  II 


PROM  UR  TO  CANAAN 

Have  you  ever  been  on  a blind  run?  You  remember  how  it 
worked  — your  class  or  club  met  at  an  appointed  place  for  an 
outing  of  some  kind,  but  only  the  committee  in  charge  knew 
what  was  up*  The  rest  of  you  just  tagged  along  and  didn’t 
know  where  you  were  going  until  you  got  there*  It  was  a lot  of 
fun  because  at  every  turn  there  was  the  element  of  surprise* 

Our  lesson  this  week  concerns  a man  who  took  his  family 
on  a blind  run.  But  in  this  case  even  the  leader  didn’t  know 
where  he  was  going*  He  was  simply  following  orders.  Whose 
orders?,  you  may  ask.  And  the  answer  is  simply,  God’s  orders. 

In  the  book  of  Genesis  we  read  how  God  spoke  to  this 
man  and  said,  ’’Get  thee  out  of  thy  country,  and  from  thy 
kindred,  and  from  thy  father’s  house,  unto  the  land  that  I will 
show  thee,"  and  many  hundreds  of  years  later  another  writer, 
referring  to  this  incident,  added,  ”and  he  went  out,  not  knowing 
whither  he  went”. 

But  we  are  getting  a little  ahead  of  our  story,  so  let’s 
back  up  and  begin  at  the  beginning. 

On  the  edge  of  the  Arabian  Desert,  just  west  of  the 
southern  end  of  the  Euphrates  River  was  an  ancient  city  known 
as  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.  Here  lived  a man  named  Terah,  one  of 
whose  sons  was  Abram. 
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In  the  previous  lesson  we  mentioned  that  those  events 
took  place  before  dates  were  understood  as  we  use  them  today* 
Now  for  the  first  time  we  can  begin  to  use  dates  with  some 
degree  of  accuracy*  They  must  still  be  considered  approximate, 
it  is  true,  but  there  is  not  the  wholesale  guesswork  which  was 
the  case  up  to  this  point.  It  is  believed  that  Abram  appeared 
on  the  stage  of  history  about  the  year  2,000  B.C.  As  we  live 
in  approximately  the  year  2,000  A.D.,  in  round  numbers,  that 
means  that  we  are  dealing  with  persons  and  events  of  four 
thousand  years  ago* 

The  people  in  and  around  Ur  were  primitive  people  who 
worshiped  many  gods  and  rather  than  remain  in  this  harmful 
influence  Terah  decided  to  remove  his  family.  They  traveled 
hundreds  of  miles  northwest  along  the  Euphrates  River  and 
finally  settled  in  Haran.  After  becoming  established  there, 
Terah  died  and  Abram  became  the  head  of  the  family. 

It  was  then  that  the  word  of  God  came  to  Abram  as 
mentioned  earlier  in  this  chapter,  for  it  was  he  who  took  his 
family  on  the  blind  run.  After  giving  the  order,  God  made  him 
a promise,  and  that  promise  had  three  parts:  (1)  he  should 
become  a great  nation;  (2)  his  name  should  become  great;  and 
(3)  in  him  should  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed. 

Abram  was  seventy-five  years  old  when  he  left  Haran, 
and  it  was  revealed  to  him  that  he  should  lead  his  people 
southwest  into  Canaan.  If  you  will  look  at  a map  you  will  see 
that  the  route  from  Ur  to  Haran  to  Canaan  goes  through  the 
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territory  known  as  the  Fertile  Crescent,  This  is  a strip  of 
fertile  land  which  lies  in  the  shape  of  a crescent,  or  new 
moon,  around  the  northern  border  of  the  Arabian  Desert,  It 
includes,  on  the  east,  the  region  known  as  Mesopotamia.  This 
word  means,  “the  land  between  two  rivers,”  and  the  rivers  are 
the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.  The  western  section  of  the 
Fertile  Crescent  was  Canaan,  or  Palestine,  as  we  know  it  today. 

It  took  many  years  for  this  little  band  of  travelers 
to  make  the  entire  journey  from  Ur  to  Canaan  and  the  distance 
covered  was  about  a thousand  miles.  This  land  to  which  they 
were  going  was  a small  country,  scarcely  more  than  one  hundred 
fifty  miles  from  north  to  south  and  never  more  than  one  hundred 
miles  wide.  In  comparison  with  the  states  of  our  own  country 
it  is  about  the  size  and  shape  of  the  State  of  Vermont. 

As  we  know,  however,  size  does  not  determine  the  real 
value  of  a person,  a place,  or  an  organization,  and  we  find 
that,  although  small,  this  country  is  very  important.  Much  of 
the  land  is  moist  and  productive  because  of  the  Jordan  River 
valley  and  the  other  streams  and  rivers  which  flow  into  it. 

In  contrast  with  the  desert  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan 
it  truly  makes  it  seem  like  “a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey”  as  an  early  Bible  writer  described  it.  With  so  much 
desert  country  at  hand  any  section  that  was  habitable  was  much 
sought  after  by  the  wandering  desert  tribes. 

Another  reason  why  Canaan  was  important  is  that  it  was 
a link  connecting  Africa,  Europe,  and  Asia.  Even  in  those 
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ancient  times  there  was  commerce  and  trade  carried  on  between 
the  people  of  these  three  continents  and  as  the  camel  trains 
traveled  along  the  caravan  routes  it  was  necessary  to  pass 
through  the  Land  of  Canaan.  There  was  no  choice,  for  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  lay  to  the  west  and  the  Arabian  Desert, 
which  was  unsafe  for  travel,  lay  to  the  east. 

Canaan  has  been  described  as  a land  bridge,  and  that  is 
an  accurate  picture  of  this  little  country  which  connects  three 
vast  continents.  This,  then,  gives  us  a bit  of  an  idea  of 
the  country  to  which  Abram  led  his  family. 

Soon  after  arriving  in  Canaan  God  appeared  to  Abram 
and  told  him  that  he  would  give  this  land  to  his  descendants 
and  in  gratitude  and  thanksgiving  Abram  built  an  altar  of 
stones  for  use  in  worshiping  God.  But  Abram’s  rejoicing  at 
reaching  his  destination  was  short  lived,  for  there  was  a 
famine  in  the  land,  and  to  meet  the  emergency  the  wanderers 
went  down  into  Egypt.  They  did  not  remain  there  long,  however, 
and  soon  returned  to  Canaan. 

While  the  events  mentioned  in  this  chapter  cover  a span 
of  many  years  they  are  recorded  in  the  book  of  Genesis  in  less 
that  two  chapters.  Nevertheless,  it  is  an  important  and 
thrilling  part  of  the  Old  Testament  narrative,  for  it  gives  us 
the  actual  beginning  of  the  history  of  those  wonderful  people, 
the  Hebrews. 
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For  Me  t_o  Think  About  Today 


Most  of  us  don't  like  the  word  "trust”*  We 
want  to  know  where  we  are  going  and  what  we  are 
supposed  to  do.  Why  Is  it  difficult  to  have  such 
faith  as  Abram  had? 

How  did  God  speak  to  Abram?  Did  Abram  hear 
the  voice  of  God  as  I hear  the  voice  of  a friend 
when  spoken  to? 

How  does  God  speak  to  people  today? 

Because  God  had  been  good  to  him,  Abram  built 
an  altar  to  God.  How  often  do  I thank  God  for  all 
that  he  has  given  me? 

What  was  an  altar  and  how  was  it  used  in  Abram's 
day?  How  different  are  the  altars,  and  how  different- 
ly are  they  used,  in  our  churches  today? 

It  is  important  to  get  the  proper  time  relation- 
ships. Perhaps  this  diagram  will  help.  It  is  called 
a Time  Line. 
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CHAPTER  III 


STRANGE  HAPPENINGS  IN  THE  NEW  HOME 

Upon  his  return  to  Canaan  after  his  short  stay  in  Egypt 
Abram  was  confronted  with  still  another  problem* 

One  of  the  members  of  his  family  group  was  his  nephew. 
Lot,  who  had  flocks  and  herds  and  quite  a company  of  servants 
of  his  own*  While  the  country,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the 
last  chapter,  was  much  more  fertile  and  productive  than  the 
region  round  about,  still  there  was  a limit  to  the  number  of 
men  and  animals  that  it  could  support* 

So  it  happened  that  Abram Ts  herdsmen  and  Lot’s  herdsmen 
continually  were  in  dispute  about  pasturage  and  water  holes 
for  their  respective  flocks.  In  order  to  bring  this  quarreling 
to  an  end  Abram  took  Lot  to  a mountain  top  which  overlooked  the 
whole  area* 

"Now  let’s  settle  this  once  and  for  all,”  we  can  imagine 
Abram  as  saying*  ”There  isn’t  room  enough  for  both  of  us  in 
the  same  place*  You  take  what  you  want,  and  I’ll  have  what’s 
left*"  Pretty  generous,  wasn’t  it,  of  the  senior  member  and 
recognized  leader  of  the  whole  party?  He  could  have  said, 

"This  is  the  way  it’s  going  to  be,"  and  no  one  would  have 
dared  to  object*  But  not  Abram.  He  was  as  unselfish  to  men 
as  he  was  faithful  to  God. 

Lot,  on  the  other  hand,  was  like  many  dashing,  grasping 
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young  men  who  were  to  follow  him,  who,  when  given  an  opportunity, 
make  the  best  of  it*  For  that  is  just  what  Lot  did  — he 
grabbed  the  besti  He  looked  at  the  fertile,  abundantly  watered 
valley  of  the  Jordan  River  and  with  a wave  of  the  hand  said, 

"1*11  take  this.’1 

It  was  not  as  easy  as  that,  though.  He  obtained  the 
best  land,  to  be  sure,  but  along  with  the  land,  he  n inherited" 
the  people  who  were  living  there  already.  And  neighbors  are 
not  always  desirable  folk. 

In  the  valley,  just  north  of  the  Dead  Sea,  were  two 
cities  called  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  and  Lot  and  his  wife  and 
daughters  made  their  home  in  Sodom.  The  people  of  these 
cities  were  very  wicked.  They  committed  all  sorts  of  crimes 
and  thought  only  of  gratifying  personal  pleasure.  Their  motto 
seemed  to  be,  ”Eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  for  tomorrow  you  may 
die.” 

These  new  neighbors  of  theirs  had  enemies  and  not  long 
after  being  among  them,  both  of  these  cities  were  raided  by 
invading  armies  and  the  inhabitants  carried  away  as  captives. 

Lot,  his  family,  and  all  his  possessions  were  taken  with  the 
others.  One  of  their  number  escaped  and  hastening  to  Abram, 
told  him  of  Lot's  predicament. 

Abram  might  have  settled  back  and  said,  ”Good  enough 
for  him.”  But  again  — not  Abram.  Instead,  he  quickly  gathered 
together  an  impromptu  army  from  among  his  own  shepherds  and 
neighbors  and  went  out  and  rescued'  Lot.  Such  a great  soul  was 
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Abram# 

You  will  remember  that  one  part  of  the  promise  God.  made 
to  Abram  before  he  left  Haran  was  that  he  should  become  a great 
nation#  Later  he  felt  that  God  was  directing  him  into  Canaan. 

At  this  point  Abram  heard  God  speaking  to  him  and  saying,  "I 
am  the  Lord  that  brought  thee  out  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  to 
give  thee  this  land  to  inherit  it#”  A few  years  later,  when 
Abram  was  ninety-nine  years  old,  God  appeared  to  him  again  and 
said,  "Thou  shalt  be  the  father  of  a multitude  of  nations# 
Neither  shall  thy  name  any  more  be  called  Abram,  but  thy  name 
shall  be  Abraham."  The  word  Abraham  means,  "father  of  a 
multitude" • 

Thus  it  is  that  the  Hebrew  people  always  have  looked 
upon  this  great  patriarch  as  "Father  Abraham".  And  also  we 
see  in  these  promises  of  God  to  Abraham  the  basis  of  the  belief 
of  the  Hebrews  that  Canaan,  or  Palestine,  is  their  homeland# 

It  was  to  be  theirs,  for  all  time  because  God  willed  it  to  them. 

After  this  brief  venture  into  the  ways  of  the  warrior 
we  find  Abraham  peaceably  settled  in  Mamre,  just  west  of  the 
northern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  One  noontime,  as  he  sat  in  the 
door  of  his  tent  he  looked  up  and  saw  three  men  approaching. 

He  ran  to  meet  them  and  invited  them  to  be  his  guests.  Hastily 
his  wife,  Sarah,  and  the  servants  prepared  a bountiful  meal 
for  the  strangers.  When  it  was  served  to  them  Abraham, 
according  to  the  local  custom,  stood  by  in  silence  while  they 
ate. 
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There  was  something  different  about  these  men*  Abraham 
never  had  seen  anyone  just  like  them  before*  And  not  only 
that,  but  he  was  told  something  very  unusual  — it  was  announced 
that  he  would  have  a son.  For  years  Abraham  and  Sarah  had  been 
hoping  for  a son,  but  now  Sarah  was  far  beyond  the  age  when  she 
could  expect  to  become  a mother*  Then  when  the  men  arose  and 
indicated  that  they  were  journeying  toward  Sodom  it  all  seemed 
clear  to  Abraham*  He  had  been  host  to  the  Lord  himself  and 
two  of  his  angels  1 

With  the  realization  of  this  a frightful  thought  came 
to  his  mind.  If  God  should  deal  with  the  people  of  Sodom  as 
they  deserved,  it  would  go  hard  with  them.  And  remember.  Lot 
lived  in  Sodom* 

So  Abraham  asked  God  if  he  would  destroy  Sodom  if  there 
were  found  fifty  good  people  within  the  city.  God  said  that 
he  would  not  destroy  Sodom  if  there  were  fifty  good  people  to 
be  found  there*  Then  he  asked  if  the  city  would  be  destroyed 
if  forty-five  good  people  could  be  found  and  he  was  told  that 
the  city  would  be  spared  if  there  were  forty-five  good  people* 
Abraham  well  knew  the  wickedness  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom, 
and  so  he  continued  bargaining  with  God  until  assured  that  the 
city  would  be  saved  for  the  sake  of  ten  good  people* 

But  good  people  in  Sodom  were  hard  to  find  and  the  city 
was  doomed*  However,  the  two  angels  entered  the  city,  looking 
like  ordinary  men,  and  found  Lot.  They  warned  him  to  flee  and 
with  his  wife  and  daughters,  he  started  for  safety.  Even  as 
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they  left  the  city  it  hurst  into  flame.  They  had  been  told  to 
move  steadily  onward  and  not  once  to  look  back*  Curiosity  got 
the  best  of  Lot’s  wife,  though,  she  turned  for  just  one  little 
peek,  and  according  to  the  story  immediately  became  a pillar 
of  salt. 

The  next  year  the  word  of  the  angel  who  was  entertained 
by  Abraham  came  to  pass.  A son  was  born  to  Abraham  and  Sarah, 
and  his  name  was  called  Isaac. 

When  Isaac  was  born  Abraham  already  had  a son.  His  name 
was  Ishmael  and  his  mother  was  one  of  Sarah’s  Egyptian  servants, 
Hagar  by  name. 

That  seems  strange  to  us,  but  in  those  days  men  had  more 
than  one  wife.  In  many  instances,  as  in  the  case  of  Abraham, 
the  head  of  the  family  would  have  servants  in  the  household 
who  lived  with  him  as  wives.  In  their  eyes,  there  was  nothing 
wrong  about  such  a custom. 

But  Sarah  did  not  like  to  think  of  Isaac  having  a rival* 
She  thought  about  this  a great  deal  and  the  day  came  when  she 
could  stand  it  no  longer.  So  she  demanded  that  Abraham  send 
Hagar  and  Ishmael  away.  Abraham  was  heartbroken,  but  God  told 
him  to  let  it  work  out  as  Sarah  desired,  and  that  he  need  not 
feel  too  badly  about  it,  as  from  Ishmael  would  come  a nation, 
because  he  was  of  the  family  of  Abraham. 

So  one  morning  Abraham  took  bread  and  a bottle  of  water, 
gave  them  to  Hagar  and  sent  her  away  with  the  child. 

They  went  out  into  the  wilderness  and  had  a very  hard 
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time.  Their  water  did  not  last  long  and  Hagar  thought  that 
Ishmael  would  die  of  thirst.  But  God  heard  her  prayers  and 
saved  them.  He  sent  an  angel  who  told  her  to  fear  not.  "Arise, 
lift  up  the  lad,"  said  the  angel,  "and  hold  him  in  thy  hand; 
for  I will  make  him  a great  nation."  God  opened  her  eyes  and 
she  saw  a well  of  water. 

So  the  life  of  Ishmael  was  saved,  and  he  became  an 
archer,  and  lived  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  far  south  of 
Canaan.  In  later  years  the  Hebrew  people  looked  upon  him  as 
the  founder  of  the  Arab  race. 

While  Isaac  was  still  a young  boy  a strange  thought 
came  to  Abraham.  He  felt  that  God  was  asking  him  to  offer  his 
son  as  a sacrifice.  His  son,  the  pride  and  joy  of  his  lifei 
That  seems  an  unheard  of  and  terrible  thought  to  us,  doesnft  it? 
To  think  that  it  would  please  God  to  kill  your  own  son! 

But  times  were  different  then  and  we  must  not  be  too 
harsh  in  judging  Abraham.  Human  sacrifice  was  very  common  in 
that  day  and  it  represented  the  very  best  that  one  could  do. 
While  Abraham  had  advanced  far  beyond  the  worship  customs  and 
practices  prevalent  in  Ur,  where  he  had  been  born,  still  he 
was  far  from  the  idea  of  God  which  we  shall  find  later  among 
Old  Testament  people  and  much  farther  from  the  idea  of  God  as 
made  known  to  the  world  through  Jesus.  We  must  always 
remember  to  judge  men  and  women  by  the  standards  of  their  time 
and  not  by  our  standards,  for  we  have  had  nearly  two  thousand 
years  of  Christianity  by  which  to  pattern  our  lives. 
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Fortunately,  this  terrible  thing  did  not  come  to  pass* 

It  was  merely  a test  of  Abraham's  loyalty  to  God  and  readiness 
to  do  his  will*  God  spoke  to  Abraham  at  the  moment  the 
upraised  knife  was  about  to  fall  on  Isaac,  and  a ram  was  offered 
in  his  place  as  the  sacrifice. 

After  a few  years  the  time  came  when  Isaac  was  old  enough 
for  marriage.  Abraham  was  getting  old  and  before  he  died  he 
wanted  to  see  Isaac  happily  married. 

Another  custom  which  seems  very  strange  to  us  is  the 
way  in  which  young  people  were  united  in  marriage.  The  bride 
and  groom  themselves  had  nothing  to  say  about  it  — it  was 
decided  by  their  parents] 

Even  though  Abraham  wanted  Isaac  to  continue  to  live  in 
Canaan  he  could  not  bear  to  think  of  him  taking  a wife  from 
the  girls  there*  Only  a wife  from  his  own  people  would  do  and 
he  concluded  that  a wife  for  Isaac  must  be  found  in  his  old 
homeland. 

So  he  called  his  most  trusted  servant  and  sent  him  on 
a mission  of  the  greatest  importance.  He  was  to  journey  to 
Haran,  from  whence  Abraham  had  traveled  to  Canaan,  and  there 
select  a wife  for  Isaac.  But  how  would  he  know  when  he  had 
found  the  right  one?  Let's  worry  about  that  later. 

The  servant  made  ready  for  the  journey,  taking  with  him 
several  camels  and  many  rich  and  beautiful  gifts. 

At  length  he  arrived  in  Haran.  It  was  evening  time  and 
the  women  and  girls  had  come  to  the  village  well  to  draw  water* 
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Among  them  was  a damsel  who  was  particularly  beautiful.  The 
old  servant,  who  still  had  an  eye  for  beauty,  approached  her 
and  asked  if  she  would  give  him  a drink  of  water. 

"Why,  certainly,"  she  replied. 

And  after  she  had  given  him  his  drink  she  said,  "I  will 
get  water  for  your  camels,  too." 

When  the  servant  saw  that  she  was  not  only  beautiful, 
but  so  gracious,  so  friendly,  and  so  helpful  he  said  to 
himself,  "This  is  it."  (Think  of  that,  fellows.  How  would 
you  like  to  have  your  future  wife  chosen  by  someone  else  and 
selected  because  she  was  kind  to  camels?) 

The  girl’s  name  was  Rebekah  and  she  was  the  daughter  of 
Nahor,  Abraham’s  brother.  The  servant  went  home  with  her  and 
told  the  family  his  story.  Not  only  that,  but  he  gave  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  gifts  to  her  mother.  (Crafty  old  fox, 
wasn’t  he!)  The  family  approved,  and,  mission  completed,  the 
servant  returned  home  with  the  girl  and  presented  to  Isaac  the 
young  lady  who  was  to  be  his  wife.  Just  like  that. 

The  years  went  by.  Abraham  died,  leaving  Isaac  and 
Rebekah  alone.  For  some  time  they  had  no  children,  then  twin 
sons  were  born  to  them.  The  one  born  first  was  named  Esau, 
the  second  was  called  Jacob. 

Even  though  they  were  twins,  these  brothers  were 
entirely  different.  Esau  was  big  and  strong,  and  liked  to 
hunt  in  the  fields  and  woods.  He  wore  dirty  and  smelly  clothes 
and  his  hands  and  arms  were  covered  with  hair.  Jacob  was 
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refined  and  dainty  and  liked  to  dabble  around  in  the  kitchen, 
making  good  things  to  eat.  Esau  was  his  father1 s favorite, 
while  Jacob  was  mama’s  boy. 

There  are  two  incidents  concerning  these  brothers  that 
should  be  mentioned  before  we  hasten  on. 

One  day  when  Esau  had  been  out  hunting  either  he  had 
had  bad  luck  or  he  did  not  take  his  kill  home  with  him.  When 
he  reached  home  Jacob  was  making  something  similar  to  bean  soup. 
Jacob  was  a good  cook,  the  soup  smelled  tempting,  and  Esau  was 
terribly  hungry. 

Esau  never  thought  much  beyond  the  present  moment. 

Jacob  knew  of  his  brother’s  weakness,  and  when  Esau  asked  him 
for  some  soup  a clever  scheme  came  to  his  mind. 

"What  will  you  give  me  for  some  soup,"  he  asked.  "Will 
you  sell  me  your  birthright?"  As  Esau  had  been  born  first  he 
possessed  the  birthright.  That  meant  that  someday  he  would 
inherit  twice  as  much  of  his  father’s  property  as  anyone  else. 

"What  difference  does  my  birthright  make  to  me  now?", 
thought  Esau  to  himself.  "If  I keep  my  birthright  and  don’t 
get  the  soup.  I’ll  die,  and  then  nothing  will  matter.  If  I 
sell  my  birthright  and  get  the  soup.  I'll  live,  and  I’d  rather 
be  alive  than  have  my  birthright."  So  he  accepted  Jacob’s 
terms. 

That  was  Jacob’s  first  trick,  and  it  worked. 

Later,  with  the  aid  of  his  mother,  he  did  something 


even  worse 
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Isaac  by  this  time  had  grown  old  and  his  sight  was 
failing  so  that  he  was  nearly  blind*  One  day  he  called  Esau 
and  said,  nI  am  getting  old.  I don’t  know  when  I shall  die, 
but  it  may  be  soon.  Take  your  arrows,  go  into  the  woods  and 
shoot  a deer.  Then  cook  me  some  venison,  as  you  know  I like 
it,  and  I will  bless  you  before  I die.” 

Rebekah  overheard  this  conversation  and  after  Esau  left 
she  hastily  found  Jacob  and  told  him  that  they  would  work  it 
so  that  he  would  get  the  blessing  instead  of  Esau. 

She  prepared  some  meat  as  she  knew  Isaac  liked  it  and 
then  disguised  Jacob  so  that  he  would  appear  like  Esau.  She 
covered  his  arms  with  a hairy  skin  and  threw  about  his  shoul- 
ders one  of  Esau’s  smelly  coats.  Jacob  took  the  venison, 
offered  it  to  his  father,  and  asked  for  the  blessing. 

Isaac  thought  that  something  was  wrong.  But  he  felt 
what  seemed  to  be  the  hairy  arms  of  Esau  and  he  recognized  the 
smell  of  Esau’s  garment.  So  he  blessed  Jacob,  thinking  him  to 
be  Esau. 

Soon  Esau  returned.  When  he  found  what  had  happened 
he  was  furious  and  threatened  to  kill  Jacob.  Then  Rebekah 
was  fearful  for  her  little  boy  whom  she  had  gotten  into 
trouble.  But  her  mind  worked  fast. 

She  suggested  that  he,  too,  should  go  to  Haran  in 
search  of  a wife,  even  as  had  been  done  for  his  father.  She 
convinced  Isaac  that  it  was  the  wise  thing  to  do  and  he  called 
Jacob  to  him  and  told  him  to  go  to  Haran  and  take  a wife  from 
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among  the  daughters  of  Laban,  his  mother’s  brother, 

Jacob,  of  course,  was  only  too  glad  of  an  excuse  to 
flee  from  Esau’s  wrath.  So  he  departed  into  the  same  country 
to  which  the  servant  had  gone  searching  for  a wife  for  his 
father. 

Arriving  at  the  home  of  Laban  he  agreed  to  work  seven 
years  in  exchange  for  Rachel,  the  daughter  whom  he  preferred. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  he  was  given  Leah,  because  she  was  the 
older  of  the  two.  Then  he  worked  another  seven  years  and 
married  Rachel  also.  Not  long  after  that  he  started  back  home 
with  his  two  wives. 

The  return  journey  was  an  uneasy  one.  How  would  Esau 
receive  him?,  he  wondered.  His  fears  and  worries  were  unfounded, 
however,  for  Esau  met  him  with  open  arms.  All  had  been 
forgiven. 

Isaac  was  still  living  when  Jacob  returned,  but  not 
long  afterward  died  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  eighty. 

Jacob  had  twelve  sons,  but  only  two,  Joseph  and 
Benjamin,  were  the  sons  of  Rachel.  When  the  second  of  these 
sons,  Benjamin,  was  born,  Rachel  died.  It  was  Rachel  whom 
Jacob  loved  best  and  after  she  was  gone  her  two  sons  were  very 
precious  to  him. 
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For  Me  to  Think  About  Today 


When  have  I not  been  as  unselfish  as  Abram 
was  in  his  dealings  with  Lot?  What  can  be  said 
for  Lot’s  choice? 

When  Lot  was  in  danger  why  should  not  Abram 
have  stayed  out  of  it  in  order  that  perhaps  it 
might  teach  him  a lesson? 

How  does  God  test  men  now  as  he  did  when  he 
asked  Abraham  to  offer  Isaac  as  a sacrifice? 

When  have  I been  as  weak,  and  showed  such  a 
lack  of  self  control  as  Esau  did  when  he  was 
willing  to  give  up  his  birthright? 

When  have  I ever  tried  to  take  advantage  of 
another  as  Jacob  did? 

Why  is  it  difficult  to  be  as  forgiving  as 
Esau  was? 
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CHAPTER  IV 
THE  DREAMER 

Now  and  then  we  run  across  a family  where  there  Is  a 
favorite  son  or  daughter.  Perhaps  you  have  known  such  a case* 
If  so,  you  observed  that  It  didnrt  set  well  with  the  other 
children,  and  that  reaction  in  such  a family  situation  is  as 
old  as  history  itself. 

Joseph  was  the  favorite  son  of  his  father,  Jacob.  As 
Jacob  and  his  brother  Esau  were  different,  so  were  Joseph  and 
his  half-brothers  very  different.  These  older  brothers  were 
rough  and  ready  men,  spending  most  of  the  time  in  the  open 
with  the  flocks.  But  Joseph  was  more  like  his  father  was  as  a 
young  man.  He  stayed  close  to  home  and  spent  much  time  by 
himself,  thinking. 

As  a special  gift  to  show  his  feeling  toward  his 
beloved  son,  when  Joseph  was  seventeen  years  old  Jacob 
presented  him  with  a beautiful  coat.  It  was  not  Just  an 
ordinary  garment,  all  of  one  color,  but  it  was  a very  brilliant 
coat  of  several  striking  colors.  And  we  do  not  have  to  stretch 
our  imaginations  to  the  breaking  point  to  form  a mental  picture 
of  Joseph  parading  before  his  brothers  with  a Msee-what-a-good- 
boy-am-IM  attitude. 

Things  went  on  from  bad  to  worse. 

And  then  Joseph  began  to  have  dreams  which  he  delighted 
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to  tell  to  his  brothers*  They  were  not  dreams  of  the  usual 
kind,  for  he  would  see  himself  as  more  important  than  they. 

One  morning  he  told  them  how  he  had  dreamed  the  night 
before  that  they  were  all  in  the  field  binding  sheaves,  or 
bundles,  of  grain  when  suddenly  his  sheaf  stood  up  straight 
and  their  sheaves  gathered  around  and  bowed  down  to  his  sheaf. 
The  brothers  resented  this  suggestion  that  he  was  greater  than 
they  were. 

A few  mornings  later  he  told  them  of  another  dream,  and 
this  time  it  was  even  too  muoh  for  Jacob  to  take  without  com- 
plaint. In  this  dream,  so  he  told  them,  the  sun  and  the  moon 
and  eleven  stars  bowed  down  to  him. 

"Shall  I and  your  mother  and  your  brothers  bow  down  to 
the  earth  before  you?"  his  father  asked.  And  yet,  even  though 
he  thought  that  was  going  a little  too  far,  still  Jacob  kept 
wondering  about  all  this.  He  must  have  felt  that,  after  all, 
Joseph  was  a very  unusual  boy  and  that  through  him  great  things 
would  come  to  pass. 

Then  came  the  day  when  Jacob  called  Joseph  and  asked 
him  to  go  and  find  his  brothers.  They  were  tending  the  flocks 
on  the  plains  of  Shechem,  which  was  quite  a distance  from  home. 
Jacob  had  received  no  word  from  them  for  some  time  and  decided 
to  send  Joseph  to  find  out  if  everything  was  all  right  with 
them. 

Joseph  started  out,  feeling  quite  important  at  being 
entrusted  with  such  an  errand. 
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But  when  he  reached  Shechem  his  brothers  were  nowhere  to 
be  seen.  Instead,  he  found  a stranger,  and  as  they  got  to 
talking,  this  man  asked  why  he  was  there.  Joseph  told  him  that 
he  had  expected  to  find  his  brothers.  When  the  man  found  who 
Joseph  was  looking  for  he  said  that  his  brothers  had  left  and 
gone  on  to  Dothan.  This  was  farther  away  from  home,  but 
Joseph  had  been  sent  to  find  his  brothers,  and  he  intended  to 
find  them.  So  left  his  new  friend  and  started  for  Dothan. 

This  time  he  was  successful. 

Of  course,  he  had  worn  his  colorful  coat  and  his 
brothers  were  not  long  in  recognizing  him  as  he  approached. 

Immediately  they  got  their  heads  together  in  a "brotherly 
council".  However,  this  council  was  not  dominated  by  the 
spirit  of  brotherly  love,  for  they  came  up  with  an  evil  plan. 

"Look  who's  coming,"  they  said  scornfully.  "The 
dreamer I Come  on,  here's  our  chance  to  put  an  end  to  these 
crazy  dreams.  Let's  kill  him  and  then  say  that  a wild  beast 
has  eaten  him  up.  Then  we  shall  see  what  will  become  of  his 
dreams." 

But  the  oldest  brother,  Reuben,  was  different  than  the 
others.  He  did  not  want  to  see  bloodshed.  So  he  said,  "Let's 
not  kill  him.  Put  him  in  this  pit,  here,  if  you  must  do  some- 
thing with  him,  but  don't  hurt  him  any."  In  the  back  of  his 
mind  Reuben  figured  that  when  he  had  an  opportunity  he  would 
get  Joseph  from  the  pit  and  take  him  home  to  their  father. 

The  others  agreed  to  that  plan.  So  when  Joseph  finally 
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reached  them  he  must  have  been  surprised  at  the  reception  he 
received. 

His  precious  coat  — precious  to  him  but  hated  by  his 
brothers  — was  torn  from  him  and  he  was  lowered  into  an  empty 
pit.  It  was  really  a well,  but  at  the  moment  it  was  dry,  so 
he  was  not  in  danger.  Only  puzzled  and  uncomfortable. 

That  was  no  more  than  done  than  they  sat  down  to  eat. 

Someone  looked  up  and  saw  a caravan  of  Ishmaelites 
coming  toward  them.  Dothan  was  on  one  of  the  caravan  routes  of 
the  desert,  and  here  was  a group  of  traders  with  their  camels 
carrying  goods  for  the  markets  of  Egypt. 

Then  Judah,  who  like  Reuben  had  a warm  spot  in  his  heart 
and  did  not  want  to  see  harm  come  to  Joseph,  said,  "What  good 
will  it  do  if  we  kill  Joseph?  Let’s  sell  him  these  travelers. 
We  must  remember  that  he  is  our  brother.” 

Reuben  was  not  there  right  then  to  object,  so  they 
pulled  Joseph  out  of  the  pit,  dickered  with  the  Ishmaelites  a 
few  minutes,  and  finally  sold  him  for  twenty  pieces  of  silver. 
They  sent  Joseph  off,  never  to  be  seen  by  them  again.  That’s 
what  they  thought! 

Then  they  had  to  cover  up  after  themselves.  First  they 
took  Joseph’s  coat  and  dipped  it  in  the  blood  of  a freshly 
killed  goat.  Then  they  started  home.  They  handed  the  coat  to 
Jacob  and  said,  ”We  found  this.  You  will  know  whether  or  not 
it  is  your  son’s  coat."  Of  course  Jacob  recognized  it.  How 
could  he  miss  it?  even  with  all  the  bloodstains.  Jacob  was 
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completely  fooled.  He  felt  certain  that  Joseph  had  been  slain 
by  a wild  animal.  For  many  days  he  was  in  mourning,  and  no 
one  could  comfort  him. 

I wonder  if,  when  many  years  before,  Jacob  had  deceived 
his  father,  he  could  then  have  known  that  one  day  his  sons 
would  play  a cruel  trick  on  him,  — well,  I wonder.  • • • 

In  the  meantime  Joseph  had  been  carried  into  Egypt. 

There  he  was  sold  as  a slave  to  a man  named  Potiphar, 
who  was  one  of  the  officers  of  Pharaoh,  the  king  of  Egypt. 

From  the  very  beginning  Joseph  pleased  his  new  master  and  soon 
became  the  chief  servant  of  the  household.  In  the  absence  of 
the  master,  Joseph  was  in  charge  of  all  affairs. 

Unfortunately,  Potiphar* s wife  was  much  pleased  with 
Joseph,  too.  Much  too  pleased.  This  young  Hebrew  was  dark 
and  handsome,  (and  possibly  tall),  whereas  her  Egyptian 
husband  was  no  longer  the  glamour  boy  she  had  married.  She  did 
not  conceal  her  interest  in  Joseph  and  her  advances  became 
more  and  more  pronounced. 

But  Joseph  knew  his  place  and  kept  In  it. 

However,  one  day  he  went  into  the  house  and  found  that 
she  was  there  alone.  She  called  him  to  her  and  caught  at  his 
robe.  He  broke  away,  but  in  so  doing  a piece  of  his  robe  was 
left  In  her  hand.  Then  she  became  hysterical,  and  shrieking, 
called  in  the  other  servants.  She  accused  him  of  having  made 
the  advance  and  explained  that  when  she  called  for  help  he  was 
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frightened  away* 

When  Potiphar  returned  and  had  been  told  what  had 
happened  he  was  furious.  In  those  days  in  Egypt  a slave  was  a 
slave,  and  that  was  all  there  was  to  it*  So  Joseph  was  put 
into  prison*  No  questions  were  asked  and  he  had  no  opportunity 
to  defend  himself. 

The  future  looked  pretty  dark.  You  see,  it  was  quite  a 
step  from  those  grand  dreams  of  his  back  home,  to  being  first 
a slave,  and  now  a prisoner,  in  Egypt* 

But  Joseph  had  a way  with  people,  and  the  jailer  was  no 
exception.  So  it  was  not  long  before  he  had  been  made  sort 
of  first  assistant.  Probably  today  such  a prisoner  would  be 
called  a trusty.  The  other  prisoners  began  to  confide  in  him 
and  3oon  he  knew  all  their  troubles  and  their  hopes. 

Two  of  his  fellow  prisoners  had  seen  service  in  the 
royal  palace.  One  of  them  had  been  the  king*s  butler  and  the 
other  had  been  the  baker.  In  one  way  or  another  they  had 
displeased  the  king,  and  that  was  considered  a serious  offense, 
for  the  king  was  regarded  as  a god.  The  Egyptians  had  such 
great  respect  for  their  ruler  that  they  did  not  even  use  his 
own  name.  He  was  too  high  and  mighty  for  that.  He  was  known 
as  Pharaoh.  If  you  will  look  up  that  word  in  your  dictionary 
you  will  find  that  it  comes  from  a word  meaning  "great  house". 
Pharaoh,  then,  came  to  be  used  as  the  title  of  the  ruler  who 
lived  in  the  "great  house",  or  the  palace. 

Now  we  come  back  to  dreams.  This  time,  however,  they 
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are  not  Joseph  *s  dreams,  hut  those  of  the  butler  and  the  baker. 

Each  of  these  former  servants  of  the  "great  house”  had 
a dream  one  night.  The  butler  said  that  in  his  dream  he  had 
seen  grapes  grow  on  three  branches  of  a vine.  He  pressed  wine 
from  the  grapes,  filled  Pharaoh* s cup,  and  placed  it  in  the 
king* s hand.  The  baker  in  his  dream  had  been  carrying  three 
baskets  of  bread  on  his  head  when  suddenly  some  birds  appeared 
and  ate  it  all  up. 

They  were  puzzled  over  their  dreams,  but  when  they  told 
Joseph  about  them  he  said  that  it  was  all  really  very  plain. 
"Within  three  days,"  he  told  the  butler,  "you  will  be  set  free 
and  put  back  in  your  old  position.  And  when  that  happens, 
please  speak  a good  word  for  me  to  the  Pharaoh.  And  you,"  he 
said,  turning  to  the  baker,  "will  be  hanged  within  three  days 
and  the  birds  will  eat  you  up." 

And  both  of  these  predictions  came  true.  But  the 
butler,  instead  of  remembering  Joseph,  forgot  all  about  him. 

Time  want  on  for  two  more  years.  Then  old  Pharaoh 
himself  had  a dream.  Or  rather,  we  might  say  two  dreams,  for 
even  though  they  were  much  alike  they  were  separate. 

In  the  first  dream  he  had  seen  seven  fat  cattle  grazing 
in  the  fields  by  the  river  bank.  As  he  looked,  seven  thin 
cattle  came  up  out  of  the  river  and  ate  up  the  fat  ones.  In 
the  second  dream  there  were  seven  good,  full  ears  of  corn  on 
one  stalk.  After  them  came  seven  thin  ears  which  devoured  the 
seven  good  ones. 
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Nov/  it  was  Pharaoh  fs  turn  to  he  puzzled.  He  called  in 
all  his  advisers,  and  magicians,  and  everyone  whom  he  thought 
might  explain  his  dreams. 

Then  it  was  that  the  hutler  remembered  Joseph,  and  he 
told  Pharaoh  how  Joseph  had  correctly  interpreted  the  dreams 
in  the  prison  two  years  before.  It  was  like  a drowning  man 
grasping  at  a straw,  but  Pharaoh  sent  for  Joseph, 

After  Joseph  had  been  told  the  dreams  he  declared  that 
the  two  dreams  were  really  one  and  that  God  had  shown  Pharaoh 
what  he  was  about  to  do,  ’’The  seven  fat  cattle,  and  the  seven 
good  ears  of  corn  mean  the  same  thing,"  he  continued,  "There 
will  be  seven  years  of  plenty.  And  the  seven  thin  cattle  and 
the  seven  thin  ears  of  corn  mean  that  the  seven  years  of 
plenty  will  be  followed  by  seven  years  of  famine," 

It  was  all  clear  to  Pharaoh  now.  Joseph  also  had 
suggested  that  some  able  person  be  found  to  serve  as  food 
administrator.  It  should  be  this  person's  responsibility  to 
see  that  surplus  food  supplies  were  properly  stored  during  the 
years  of  plentiful  crops  and  kept  ready  for  use  during  the 
time  of  famine. 

After  a moment's  reflection  Pharaoh  concluded  that 
Joseph  was  the  man  for  the  job*  So  he  let  it  be  known  that 
Joseph  was  in  authority.  He  took  a ring  from  his  hand  and  put 
it  on  Joseph's  hand.  He  hung  a gold  chain  about  his  neck  and 
gave  him  royal  garments  to  wear.  He  furnished  his  second 
chariot  for  Joseph  to  ride  in,  and  wherever  Joseph  went  the 
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people  bowed  before  Mm.  "Only  in  the  throne,”  said  Pharaoh 
to  Joseph,  "will  I be  greater  than  you.” 

During  the  next  seven  years,  as  Joseph  had  predicted, 
there  were  abundant  harvests  and  he  had  large  quantities  of 
supplies  put  in  the  storehouses.  Then  came  the  seven  years  of 
famine.  Everyone  was  hungry.  The  people  stormed  the  "great 
house"  and  demanded  bread  of  Pharaoh.  But  Pharaoh  simply 
answered,  "Go  to  Joseph,  and  what  he  says  to  you,  do." 

Then  Joseph  opened  up  the  storehouses  he  had  provided 
and  gave  food  to  the  hungry  people. 

Now  think  for  a minute  of  Joseph* s own  early  dreams. 

Had  he  not  come  to  a high  position?  He  was  no  longer  a slave. 
He  was  no  longer  a prisoner.  But  next  to  Pharaoh,  he  was  the 
mightiest  man  in  all  of  Egypt. 


For  Me  to  Think  About  Today 

Why  is  it  unwise  for  parents  to  have  favorite 
sons  or  daughters? 

When  do  I feel  jealous  of  others  in  the  family? 

Why  is  it  wrong  for  one  to  think  that  he  is 
better  than  anyone  else?  (See  Romans  12:3a) 

What  would  I do  if,  as  happened  with  Joseph’s 
brothers,  I had  a chance  to  get  even  with  someone 
whom  I did  not  like? 
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Why  is  it  difficult  to  keep  up  onefs  courage 
in  the  face  of  such  apparent  defeat  as  Joseph 
met  in  Egypt? 

In  Genesis  39 j2  is  a very  significant  state- 
ment* "And  the  Lord  was  with  Joseph,  and  he  was 
a prosperous  man."  Each  of  us  has  a better  chance 
of  succeeding  if  the  Lord  is  with  him.  When  have 
I not  been  careful,  in  the  selections  I have  made, 
to  choose  only  those  activities  in  which  I 
honestly  believe  that  the  Lord  can  be  with  me? 
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CHAPTER  V 


THE  HEBREWS  SETTLE  IN  EGYPT 

The  famine  was  not  confined  to  Egypt*  Neighboring 
countries  also  had  difficulty  in  producing  sufficient  food 
supplies  for  their  people,  and  Canaan  was  no  exception. 

The  time  came  when  Jacob  and  his  sons  faced  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation  and  realized  that  something  must 
be  done.  Men  and  animals  were  suffering  from  lack  of  food  and 
it  seemed  quite  apparent  that  conditions  would  become  no 
better. 

ttI  have  heard,”  said  Jacob  to  some  of  his  sons  one  day, 
"that  there  is  grain  down  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  We  have  plenty 
of  money,  but  there  is  nothing  to  buy  with  it  here.  Go  and 
buy  food  for  us  so  that  we  shall  not  die.” 

Shortly  afterwards  the  ten  oldest  sons  departed  on  the 
journey  to  Egypt. 

Notice  that  it  was  ten  sons  who  left.  Joseph,  of 
course,  was  no  longer  to  be  counted,  for  they  believed  that  he 

was  dead.  And  Benjamin,  the  youngest  son,  — well,  Jacob  just 

didnft  let  him  go  out  of  his  sight.  He  could  never  forget 

that  day,  some  twelve  or  thirteen  years  before,  when  Joseph 

had  started  out  on  an  errand  and  had  not  returned. 

Finally  the  brothers  reached  Egypt,  having  traveled 
along  the  same  caravan  route  over  which  Joseph  had  been  taken 
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after  they  had  sold  him. 

When  they  arrived,  and  presented  themselves  in  the  courts 
of  Pharaoh,  they  did  not  know  how  to  act.  They  were  nervous. 
They  were  excited.  They  were  afraid  that  they  would  say  or  do 
the  wrong  thing.  And  the  head  man,  the  food  administrator 
into  whose  presence  they  were  ushered  — how  they  shivered  and 
trembled  before  himj  Little  did  they  think,  as  they  bowed  low 
before  him,  that  he  was  their  own  half-brother J 

But  Joseph  recognized  them. 

It  was  a long  step  from  the  bottom  of  the  pit  in  Dothan 
to  the  high  position  which  he  held  now.  He  had  changed 
greatly  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  his  brothers  did 
not  know  him.  They,  on  the  other  hand,  were  the  same  rough 
shepherds  that  they  had  been  the  day  Joseph  was  sold.  Their 
ways  had  not  changed. 

Joseph  was  not  ready  at  this  point  to  tell  them  who  he 
was.  Instead,  he  appeared  harsh  and  unfriendly  and  when  they 
told  him  that  they  had  come  from  the  land  of  Canaan  to  buy 
food  he  said  that  they  were  spies. 

”0h,  no,”  answered  the  one  who  had  been  chosen  the 
spokesman.  ”We  your  servants  are  twelve  brothers,  the  sons  of 
one  man  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  Ten  of  us  are  here,  the  youngest 
one  is  back  home  with  our  father,  and  --  and  — one  is  dead.” 

Joseph* s heart  leaped  for  joy.  His  father  was  still 
living 1 That  was  what  he  wanted  most  to  know.  And  he  had 
Benjamin  with  him.  Joseph  made  up  his  mind  that  he  should  see 
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his  own  brother  once  more. 

So  he  told  them  again  that  they  were  spies. 

"This  is  what  you  will  have  to  do,"  he  continued.  "All 
of  you  cannot  return  home  until  your  youngest  brother  is  brought 
here.  Send  one  of  your  number  to  get  your  brother  and  the  rest 
of  you  will  be  put  in  prison  until  he  is  brought  to  me.” 

The  brothers  were  greatly  disturbed  at  this.  They  knew 
that  their  father  would  not  be  willing  to  let  Benjamin  go  down 
into  Egypt. 

However,  after  they  had  been  in  the  prison  three  days 
Joseph  sent  for  them.  He  told  them  that  he  had  changed  his 
mind  and  laid  before  them  a new  plan. 

"Instead  of  one  of  you  returning  home  and  the  rest 
remaining  here  under  guard,"  he  declared,  "if  you  are  honest 
and  sincere  about  all  this,  let  one  remain  here  and  the  others 
go  back  home,  taking  grain  for  your  families,  and  bring  your 
youngest  brother  to  me." 

The  brothers  considered  this  proposition.  As  they 
talked  among  themselves  they  could  not  know  that  Joseph  under- 
stood every  word  they  said,  for  he  had  been  careful  to  talk 
with  them  only  through  an  interpreter. 

Finally  they  accepted  Joseph* s terms  and  he  selected 
Simeon  as  the  one  to  be  left  behind.  Simeon  was  securely  tied 
up  in  the  presence  of  all  the  others  to  make  it  look  very  real. 

After  that  Joseph  had  no  more  to  do  with  them.  But  he 
ordered  his  servant  to  fill  all  their  sacks  with  grain  and  to 
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put  back  Into  each  man’s  sack  the  money  which  he  had  paid  for 
the  grain. 

On  the  way  home,  one  of  the  brothers  opened  his  sack 
and  found  his  money.  In  amazement  he  told  the  others  and  each 
one  found  his  own  money  returned.  Then  they  were  afraid, 
thinking  that  some  kind  of  magic  was  being  played  upon  them. 

They  hurried  on  home  and  told  their  father,  Jacob,  the 
whole  story  from  beginning  to  end.  He  was  pleased  that  they 
had  brought  back  grain,  but  greatly  troubled  that  they  had 
been  sent  for  Benjamin. 

But  conditions  in  Canaan  were  getting  worse  instead  of 
better  and  the  brothers  Insisted  that  they  could  get  no  more 
grain  from  the  storehouses  of  Egypt  unless  Benjamin  was  with 
them.  Then  Reuben  and  Judah,  who  were  more  dependable  than 
the  others,  said  that  they  would  be  personally  responsible  for 
Benjamin,  and  Jacob,  realizing  that  there  was  no  other  way  out, 
consented  to  let  Benjamin  return  with  them.  And  in  order  to 
find  favor  in  the  eyes  of  this  great  man  in  Egypt  Jacob  had 
them  take  valuable  presents  to  him  and  twice  the  amount  of 
money  which  the  grain  would  cost.  In  this  way  they  could  pay 
for  both  lots  of  grain. 

Many  days  later  the  nine  brothers  once  more  humbly 
stood  before  Joseph.  But  this  time  Benjamin  was  with  them. 

When  Joseph  saw  that  they  were  back  he  ordered  his 
servants  to  prepare  a feast  at  his  home.  Simeon  was  released 
from  prison  to  join  in  the  festivities  with  them.  As  they 
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were  about  to  be  served  the  feast  Joseph  appeared  and  his 
brothers  again  bowed  before  him  and  presented  to  him  the  gifts 
they  had  brought, 

Joseph  inquired  how  they  were  getting  along  and  then 
asked:  "Is  your  father  well,  the  old  man  of  whom  you  spoke? 

Is  he  still  living?"  And  they  assured  him  that  their  father 
was  alive  and  well*  Then  Joseph  turned  and  looked  at  Benjamin, 
his  own  brother,  (The  others  were  only  his  half-brothers, 
remember,)  "And  is  this  your  younger  brother,  of  whom  you 
spoke  to  me?"  But  without  waiting  for  an  answer  he  said  to 
Benjamin,  "God  be  gracious  to  you,  my  son.” 

All  this  was  more  than  Joseph  could  stand.  He  excused 
himself,  went  to  his  room,  and  for  a few  moments  quietly  wept 
alone. 

When  he  had  regained  control  of  his  emotions  he  washed 
his  face,  returned  to  the  dining  room,  and  they  all  ate  a 
bountiful  meal.  But  Benjamin  was  served  much  more  than  any  of 
the  others. 

But  even  now  Joseph  did  not  tell  them  who  he  was. 

That  evening  he  had  his  servants  fill  the  sacks  of  his 
brothers  with  grain.  Again  the  money  was  put  in  the  top  of 
each  sack.  And  not  only  that,  but  this  time  his  own  silver 
cup  was  put  in  Benjamin’s  sack. 

The  next  morning  the  whole  company  started  back  to 

Canaan. 

Not  long  after  they  had  left,  Joseph  sent  after  them 
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one  of  his  servants  who  had  been  told  just  what  to  do*  First 
he  was  to  ask  them  why  they  had  returned  evil  for  good.  Then 
he  was  to  tell  them  that  the  master's  silver  cup  was  missing, 
that  they  were  suspected,  and  that  he  must  search  through  all 
their  sacks* 

Of  course  the  brothers  declared  that  they  were  innocent* 
But  it  made  no  difference*  The  servant  started  looking  into 
the  sacks.  They  were  not  too  much  disturbed  when  the  money 
was  found,  for  that  had  happened  before  and  they  had  returned 
it. 

Can  you  not  imagine  how  they  settled  back,  with  sort  of 
an  "I  told  you  so"  look  on  their  faces  as  one  after  another 
of  the  sacks  was  emptied  and  the  cup  was  not  found?  They 
prepared  to  continue  the  journey,  for  only  Benjamin's  sack  was 
left. 

What  was  that? 

Someone  uttered  a stifled  cry.  The  cup  had  been  found 
in  Benjamin's  sack  4 

The  servant  said  that  he  would  have  to  take  them  all 
back  with  him. 

When  the  brothers  faced  Joseph  they  once  more  declared 
that  they  knew  nothing  of  the  whole  thing.  Joseph  appeared 
very  stern.  The  brothers  said  that  they  would  all  be  his 
servants.  But  Joseph  answered:  "No.  Only  the  man  in  whose 
hand  the  cup  was  found  shall  be  my  servant.  The  others  shall 
be  free  to  return  to  your  father.” 
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Then  Judah  told  Joseph  how  he  had  pledged  himself  to 
restore  Benjamin  safely  to  their  father  and  begged  that  he 
might  he  kept  as  servant  and  that  Benjamin  be  allowed  to  return 
home  • 

Joseph  could  stand  all  this  no  longer.  He  told  them  who 
he  was  and  explained  everything  to  them.  Then  he  said  for  them 
to  go  home  and  get  their  father* 

Hurriedly  the  brothers  made  the  return  journey  and 
excitedly  recounted  to  Jacob  all  that  had  happened. 

The  shock  of  learning  the  truth  was  nearly  too  great 
for  him,  but  when  he  recovered  he  agreed  to  go  to  Egypt*  This 
time  the  whole  family  was  included  and  seventy  people  formed 
the  caravan  for  this  significant  move  in  Hebrew  history. 

Pharaoh  had  been  gracious  and  had  told  Joseph  that  his  people 
might  settle  and  live  together  in  Goshen,  a section  in  the 
northern  part  of  Egypt. 

So  it  was  that  the  Hebrews  left  Canaan  to  make  their 
home  in  Egypt.  But  Jacob  did  not  wish  to  have  his  final 
resting  place  to  be  in  that  land.  Before  he  died,  he  asked 
that  he  be  buried  with  his  fathers  in  Canaan.  And  we  can  be 
sure  that  his  faithful  son,  Joseph,  carried  out  this  last 
wish  of  his  beloved  father. 

As  for  Joseph  himself,  when  he  died,  he  was  buried  in 
Egypt*  But  he  made  his  people  promise  that  when  they  left 
Egypt  for  Canaan  they  would  carry  his  bones  with  them. 
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For  Me  to  Think  About  Today 

When  food  was  scarce,  why  should  the  Egyptians 
have  given  any  to  the  people  from  Canaan?  If  one 
or  more  nations  of  the  world  have  an  abundance, 
while  others  are  in  want,  what  responsibility  do 
those  nations  have  for  the  rest  of  the  world? 

What  would  be  the  natural  reaction  on  the 
part  of  Joseph  when  he  recognized  his  brothers? 

How  do  I treat  my  younger  brothers  and  sisters, 
as  compared  with  the  way  Reuben  and  Judah  treated 
Benjamin? 

How  would  I feel  if  I had  been  in  the  place 
of  Joseph’s  brothers  when  he  made  himself  known? 

What  can  I learn  about  forgiveness  from  the 
way  in  which  Joseph  acted  with  his  brothers? 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THE  RISE  OF  A CHAMPION 

Imagine  that  you  are  in  a theater,  attending  the  stage 
production  of  a play.  It  is  now  between  the  acts  and  you 
glance  at  your  program  to  follow  the  continuity  of  the  action. 
Between  the  act  just  finished  and  the  one  about  to  follow  you 
read  these  words: 

PLACE:  The  Same 

TIME:  Four  Hundred  Thirty  Years  Later. 

For  that  is  the  length  of  time,  according  to  the  book  of 
Exodus,  that  elapsed  between  the  events  recorded  in  the  last 
chapter  of  Genesis  and  when  the  narrative  is  continued  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Exodus. 

What  happened  during  those  years  we  cannot  know.  But 
of  one  thing  we  may  be  certain.  The  original  company  of 
seventy  people  that  accompanied  Jacob  when  he  went  into  Egypt 
had  increased  and  multiplied  so  that  now  there  were  great 
numbers  of  Hebrews  living  in  their  adopted  land.  Also,  it 
stands  to  reason  that  several  Pharaohs  had  succeeded  one 
another  as  rulers  of  Egypt. 

Now  we  turn  to  a seemingly  unimportant  verse  which  is 
found  early  in  the  first  chapter  of  Exodus.  It  appears  to  be 
just  a harmless  little  verse,  giving  a simple  statement  of 
fact.  But  what  a change  it  made  in  the  lives  of  the  Hebrews 1 
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That  verse  is:  ’’Now  there  arose  a new  king  over  Egypt,  who 

knew  not  Joseph*” 

’’Who  knew  not  Joseph.”  Four  hundred  thirty  years  is  a 
long  time  — long  enough  for  people  to  forget  a great  deal. 

The  story  of  how  Joseph  had  been  taken  from  prison  to  deliver 
the  nation  in  a time  of  crisis  no  longer  was  told  among  them* 
And  the  Hebrew  people,  instead  of  being  known  as  descendants 
of  the  family  of  the  man  who  had  saved  their  ancestors  from 
certain  starvation,  were  regarded  as  a menace  and  a nuisance* 

The  Pharaoh  who  was  ruling  in  this  period  pointed  out 
to  his  people  the  potential  threat  of  the  Hebrews.  He  may 
have  reasoned  something  like  this  with  them:  ”Look  at  these 

people,  they  are  more  in  number  and  stronger  than  we  are. 

Just  think  what  would  happen  if  we  ever  go  to  war  and  they 
should  line  up  with  the  enemy.  It  would  be  just  too  bad  for 
usl  We*ve  got  to  do  something  about  this.” 

And  so  the  children  of  Israel  — for  that  is  another 
name  for  the  Hebrews  --  were  oppressed.  They  were  treated 
badly.  They  were  made  to  work  very  hard,  for  long  hours.  In 
fact,  they  became  slaves.  The  Egyptians  were  great  builders 
and  many  of  the  magnificent  buildings,  the  ruins  of  some  of 
which  may  be  seen  today,  were  built  during  these  years  through 
the  labor  of  the  Hebrew  slaves. 

But  the  Hebrews  thrived  on  all  this.  That  is  a 
peculiar  thing  about  oppression  down  through  the  ages  — it 
makes  people  dig  in  all  the  harder.  So  Pharaoh  adopted  more 
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severe  measures* 

He  ordered  that  all  boy  babies  born  among  the  Hebrews 
should  be  killed.  That,  of  course,  was  a terrible  thing  to  do. 
But  an  order  from  Pharaoh  was  an  order,  and  that  was  all  there 
was  to  it. 

It  happened  that  at  this  particular  time  a baby  boy  was 
born  in  one  of  the  Hebrew  families.  There  was  already  one  son 
and  one  daughter,  but  naturally  the  mother  did  not  want  to 
have  this  new  baby  taken  from  her.  So  she  kept  him  hidden  in 
the  house  for  three  months. 

But  a three  months  old  wiggly,  crying  baby  is  not  an 
easy  thing  to  hide  and  finally  the  day  came  when  the  mother 
knew  she  must  make  other  arrangements.  She  was  a resourceful 
person  and  before  long  an  air  tight  — no,  a water  tight  — 
plan  formed  in  her  mind. 

Along  the  banks  of  the  Nile  River  grew  many  tall  reeds, 
known  as  bulrushes.  From  these  reeds  she  made  a little  basket, 
which  has  been  referred  to  since  that  time  as  an  ark  of 
bulrushes.  She  lined  it  with  mud  and  pitch  so  that  it  would 
float  on  the  water.  Then  she  carefully  placed  her  little 
child  in  this  improvised  basket  and  left  him  among  the  reeds 
at  the  river* s edge. 

It  was  a desperate  chance,  but  one  worth  taking. 

Not  long  after  she  left  the  place.  Pharaoh* s daughter 
went  down  to  the  river  to  bathe*  She  noticed  this  strange 
object  and  sent  one  of  the  servants  who  accompanied  her,  to 
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get  it.  When  she  opened  it,  the  little  baby  looked  up  at  her 
and  cried. 

That  cry  won  the  heart  of  Pharaoh's  daughter.  She  said, 
"This  is  one  of  the  Hebrew’s  children,  but  I’d  like  to  keep 
him.” 

Now  when  the  baby’s  mother  had  left  him  floating  on  the 
river,  that  was  not  the  end  of  her  plan.  Her  little  girl  was 
stationed  in  a place  where  she  could  see  what  was  going  on, 
and  while  Pharaoh’s  daughter  was  admiring  the  baby  and  saying 
how  she  would  like  to  have  him,  his  sister  came  up  and  said, 
"Shall  I go  and  get  a nurse  from  among  the  Hebrew  women,  so 
that  she  can  take  care  of  the  child  for  you?" 

The  princess  was  only  too  glad  to  have  her  problem 
solved  in  this  way  and  told  the  girl  to  go.  And  we  can  tell, 
without  thinking  twice  about  it,  where  she  went.  Of  course  she 
went  right  to  her  mother. 

When  Pharaoh’s  daughter  greeted  the  mother  she  said, 

"Take  this  child  away,  and  nurse  him  for  me,  and  I will  pay 
you."  Could  a plan  have  worked  out  any  more  perfectly  than 
this  one  did?  Probably  it  is  the  only  case  on  record  of  a 
mother  who  was  paid  by  a stranger  to  take  care  of  her  own  child. 

And  so  the  slave  child  became  the  adopted  son  of 
Pharaoh’s  daughter.  She  called  his  name  Moses,  which  comes 
from  a Hebrew  word  meaning,  "to  draw  out",  because,  as  she  said, 
"I  drew  him  out  of  the  water." 


Now  we  have  met  Moses 
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The  years  went  by  and  Moses  had  grown  to  young  manhood 
as  one  of  the  royal  family.  Every  opportunity  and  advantage 
had  been  his  --  education,  fine  clothes,  social  standing,  and 
all  the  rest.  But,  as  he  had  become  old  enough  to  understand, 
his  mother  secretly  revealed  to  him  his  true  identity  and 
explained  to  him  how  things  came  to  be  as  they  were. 

And  the  more  Moses  thought  about  himself,  and  about 
conditions  as  they  were  around  him,  the  more  troubled  he 
became.  ”It  is  not  right,”  he  thought,  ”that  I should  live  a 
life  of  ease  and  comfort,  with  never  a hardship  or  a worry  in 
my  life,  while  my  brothers  are  suffering  such  hardship  and 
oppression.  It  is  not  right.” 

One  day,  when  he  was  out  on  a tour  of  inspection  of 
the  work  being  done  by  the  Hebrew  slaves,  he  came  upon  an 
Egyptian  foreman  beating  one  of  the  Hebrews.  That  was  too  much 
for  Moses.  He  strode  right  up  to  the  Egyptian  and  let  him  have 
it.  And  Moses  packed  a powerful  punch  in  that  right  arm  of 
his.  More  powerful  than  he  realized,  in  fact,  for  now  the 
Egyptian  lay  at  his  feet  — deadl 

He  had  not  intended  it  that  way,  but  the  deed  was  done. 
There  were  no  other  workmen  around  right  then,  and  Moses  hid 
the  Egyptian  in  the  sand,  believing  that  that  would  be  the  end 
of  it. 

But  not  so,  for  the  next  day,  when  he  saw  two  Hebrews 
having  a little  scuffle  and  tried  to  separate  them  one  of  them 
turned  on  him  and  a3keds  ”Who  made  you  a prince  and  a judge 
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over  us?  Do  you  plan  to  kill  me,  as  you  did  the  Egyptian?'* 

So  he  had  been  found  out!  The  Hebrew  whom  he  rescued  must  have 
talked* 

A wise  man  knows  when  he  is  beaten.  And  Moses  knew 
what  would  happen  when  Pharaoh  found  out  about  it*  His  own 
life  would  be  taken.  So  he  did  what  any  sensible  man  would  do  - 
he  departed  hastily. 

The  next  we  hear  of  him  he  is  in  the  land  of  Midian,  or 
what  we  know  today  as  the  Arabian  Desert.  Tired,  and  hot,  and 
thirsty  he  sat  down  by  a well.  He  did  not  remain  long  in 
solitude,  however,  for  soon  he  looked  up  and  saw  seven  girls 
approaching,  driving  a large  flock  of  sheep  before  them.  They 
were  all  daughters  of  one  man. 

The  well  was  the  common  watering  place  for  the  shepherds 
in  that  region  and  before  the  girls  had  a chance  to  get  water 
for  their  sheep  some  young  men  (not  gentlemen)  came  along  and, 
pushing  in  ahead  of  the  girls,  started  to  draw  water  for  their 
own  sheep.  Moses  always  stood  up  for  the  underdog.  That  was 
his  way. 

Instantly  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  drove  away  the  rude  and 
selfish  shepherds,  then  returned  and  helped  the  girls  water 
their  sheep. 

Such  goings  on  were  an  everyday  occurrence  and  the  girls’ 
father  was  used  to  having  them  get  home  late  in  the  day.  So 
this  time,  when  they  returned  earlier  than  usual,  he  asked  how 
it  happened. 
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”0h,  an  Egyptian  drove  off  the  shepherds  when  they 
started  to  crowd  in  ahead  of  us.  And  not  only  that,  but  he 
drew  water  for  us,  and  watered  the  flock,” 

"Well,  where  is  he  now?”  asked  Jethro,  their  father. 

”Why  did  you  leave  him  out  there  at  the  well?  Go  back  and 
find  him,  and  invite  him  to  supper,”  So  some  of  the  daughters 
hurried  back  to  where  they  had  left  Moses  while  the  others 
prepared  the  meal.  By  good  fortune  they  found  him  and  he  was 
pleased  to  accept  their  invitation. 

He  enjoyed  his  meal  with  them  that  night,  the  first 
honest-to-goodness  meal  he  had  eaten  since  leaving  Egypt.  And 
when  they  invited  him  to  stay  awhile  it  was  not  necessary  to 
plead  with  him  to  get  him  to  remain. 

He  liked  it  there.  In  fact,  he  liked  it  so  much  that 
he  married  one  of  the  girls  and  settled  down.  They  gave  him 
some  sheep  to  tend  and  he  became  a shepherd  in  the  desert  of 
Midian. 

Now  a shepherd’s  life  is  not  a busy  one.  He  has  to  be 
on  the  job,  to  be  sure,  but  there  is  little  action.  Time  hangs 
heavily  on  his  hands.  Alone,  except  for  the  sheep,  he  has 
much  time  to  think.  And  day  after  day,  out  there  in  the  desert, 
Moses  thought  of  his  own  sheltered  life  while  he  lived  in 
Egypt  and  of  his  carefree  existence  now.  He  had  no  worries. 

But  his  people  continued  to  live  in  slavery.  It  still  troubled 
him. 

Then  came  the  day  that  Moses  could  never  forget. 
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He  had  been  troubled  more  than  usual  by  the  plight  of 
his  people  and  there  was  within  his  soul  a burning  desire  to 
help  them.  Suddenly  he  saw  a strange  sight.  A bush  just  a few 
feet  away  from  him  seemed  to  be  enveloped  in  flames,  and  yet  It 
did  not  burn  up. 

He  turned  aside  to  investigate. 

As  he  approached  the  bush  he  heard  his  name  spoken.  A 
Voice  came  from  the  midst  of  the  bush  saying:  "Moses,  Moses." 

Awe-struck,  he  answered,  "Here  am  I." 

The  Voice  continued:  "Do  not  come  any  nearer.  Take  off 
your  shoes,  for  the  place  where  you  are  standing  is  holy  ground." 

Moses  slipped  his  feet  from  his  sandals  while  the  Unseen 
Speaker  went  on:  "I  am  the  God  of  your  father,  the  God  of 
Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob."  And  Moses 
hid  his  face,  for  he  was  afraid  to  look  upon  God. 

Then  followed  quite  a conversation  between  God  and 

Moses • 

God  said  that  he  had  seen  the  suffering  of  his  people 
in  Egypt  and  had  come  down  to  deliver  them  from  the  Egyptians, 
but  that  he  could  not  do  it  alone.  He  needed  human  aid  and 
had  chosen  Moses  to  be  his  spokesman.  He  --  Moses  — should 
return  to  Egypt  and  tell  Pharaoh  to  release  the  Hebrews  1 

But  Moses  hesitated. 

"Who  am  I,"  he  asked,  "to  go  to  Pharaoh  and  lead  the 
children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt?" 

Then  God  spoke  these  very  assuring  words:  "Certainly  I 
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will  be  with,  thee.1' 

Still  Moses  hesitated* 

He  asked  how  he  could  convince  the  Israelites  that  he 
had  been  commissioned  by  God  to  lead  them.  "What  shall  I say,” 
he  wanted  to  know,  ’’when  they  ask  me  the  name  of  this  God  who 
has  sent  me?" 

The  answer  that  came  to  him  was  a very  peculiar  one* 

It  doesn’t  mean  anything  to  us*  For  these  were  the  words  he 
heard:  "I  AM  THAT  I Ail.  Say  to  your  people,  *1  AM  has  sent  me 
to  you*". 

Bible  scholars  have  agreed  for  the  most  part  that  these 
words  were  intended  to  be  an  interpretation  of  the  name 
’’Jehovah’’,  or  God,  which  was  pronounced  in  Hebrew  as  YAHWEH. 

So  we  find  a new  name  for  God  — Yahweh* 

Even  now  Moses  was  not  convinced.  He  argued  that  he 
was  not  eloquent  in  speech,  that  he  could  not  express  himself 
well  to  others.  And  again  God  brushed  aside  his  excuses.  He 
pointed  out  that  his  brother,  Aaron,  could  do  the  talking  while 
he,  Moses,  actually  gave  direction  to  the  movement.  Further- 
more, God  said  that  he  would  tell  them  both  just  what  to  do  as 
time  went  on. 

We  have  seen  that  Moses  really  did  want  to  do  something 
for  his  people.  Now  he  believed  that,  with  the  help  of  God, 
he  could  rise  to  the  occasion. 

With  determination  in  his  mind  and  a dominating  passion 
in  his  heart,  he  set  his  face  toward  Egypt. 
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For  Me  to  Think  About  Today 


Someone  has  said,  "The  evil  that  men  do  lives 
after  them  --  the  good  is  oft  interred  with  their 
bones."  That  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with 
Joseph.  His  goodness  and  his  greatness  were 
forgotten  in  time.  How  do  I react  in  such 
situations?  Do  I forget  the  good  things  about 
my  friends,  and  remember  only  the  bad?  Perhaps 
I am  not  as  guilty  of  this  as  I might  be,  but  I 
wonder  if  it  wouldn’t  be  a good  idea  for  me  to 
try  harder  than  ever  to  think  about  and  talk  about 
the  good  things  I see  in  my  friends. 

When  a person’s  life  is  miraculously  spared, 
as  Moses*  was,  what  might  it  mean  in  God’s  plan? 

How  does  God  speak  to  men  today?  What  must 
man  do  if  he  is  to  hear  God’s  voice? 

Did  God  ever  speak  to  me?  Through  a beauti- 
ful view?  A sunrise?  A sunset? 

[The  writer  and  his  wife  took  a five  hundred 
mile  bicycle  trip  one  summer.  They  intended 
to  camp  out,  but  shortly  after  midnight  on 
the  first  night,  were  put  to  flight  by 
mosquitoes.  They  rode  on  through  the  night 
and  into  the  dawn,  watching  the  first  streaks 
of  light  gradually  become  a glorious  and 
flaming  sunrise.  They  have  never  forgotten 
the  beauty  and  majesty  of  that  sight.  Was 
God  speaking  to  them  through  that  sunrise 
as  he  spoke  to  Moses  through  the  burning 
bush?] 

If  men  and  women  strive  to  find  and  follow  the 
will  of  God  for  them,  what  assurance  does  it  bring 
to  remember  the  words  that  God  spoke  to  Moses: 
"Certainly  I will  be  with  thee"? 

If  I feel  that  God  is  calling  me  to  do  some- 
thing, or  be  something,  what  must  I do  if  I am  to 
be  at  peace  with  myself? 
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CHAPTER  VII 


LEAVING  EGYPT 

When  first  we  saw  Moses  on  the  Arabian  Desert  he  was 
wandering  aimlessly  about,  a fugitive  fleeing  for  his  life. 

Now  things  were  different.  He  knew  exactly  where  he  was  going 
and  just  what  he  was  going  to  do  when  he  got  there. 

But  he  had  not  planned  on  one  experience  that  was  to 
come  to  him  as  he  journeyed. 

Somewhere  along  the  way  he  met  a stranger.  This  man 
told  him  that  he  had  just  come  from  Egypt,  seeking  his  brother, 
who  had  left  there  a few  years  before  and  had  not  been  heard 
from  since.  As  he  continued  talking,  Moses  began  to  realize 
that  this  man  was  his  older  brother,  Aaron. 

What  a strange  coincidence  — Moses  starting  for  Egypt 
at  the  same  time  that  Aaron,  at  the  command  of  God,  had  set 
out  in  search  of  himJ  But  that  is  the  way  God  works. 

Moses  and  Aaron  returned  to  Egypt,  discussing  their 
plans  as  they  walked. 

The  first  thing  they  did  upon  reaching  their  destination 
was  to  call  together  the  leaders  of  the  Israelites  and  report 
what  God  had  revealed  to  them.  Needless  to  say  they  were  all 
for  any  plan  that  would  release  them  from  the  condition  under 
which  they  were  living  then.  Believing  that  God  had  the  power 
to  bring  this  about,  they  bowed  their  heads  and  joined  In  a 
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prayer  of  thanksgiving. 

With  the  backing  of  their  people  Moses  and  Aaron  went 
to  Pharaoh. 

It  was  not  a simple  thing  to  do,  this  matter  of  going 
to  the  king  and  asking  him  to  release  his  slaves.  And  you 
can  rely  upon  it  that  Pharaoh  did  not  make  it  any  easier  for 
them.  When  Aaron,  who  was  to  do  the  talking,  you  remember, 
said  that  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  was  asking  of  Pharaoh  that 
his  people  should  be  allowed  to  go  into  the  desert  to  hold  a 
worship  service.  Pharaoh  was  very  angry. 

"Who  is  this  Yahweh,"  asked  Pharaoh,  "that  I should 
listen  to  him  and  let  the  children  of  Israel  go?  I do  not 
know  him.  In  fact,  I never  even  heard  of  him  before.  And 
anyway,  I won’t  let  your  people  go." 

Aaron  insisted  that  the  God  of  the  Hebrews  had 
commissioned  them  to  make  it  possible  for  their  people  to  go 
a three  days’  journey  into  the  wilderness  to  make  sacrifices 
to  him. 

"Why  should  you,  Moses  and  Aaron,  seek  to  release  the 
people  from  their  work?"  demanded  Pharaoh,  getting  angrier 
and  angrier  with  every  passing  minute.  "Get  back  to  your 
work.  All  that  you  are  trying  to  do  is  to  get  some  time  off 
for  your  people." 

Pharaoh  did  not  let  it  drop  there.  He  had  been  aroused 
so  thoroughly  that  hi3  cruel  mind  began  to  have  a plan,  too. 

Up  to  this  time  those  slaves  who  were  working  in  the  brickyards 
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had  been  furnished  the  straw  which  was  needed  for  the  making 
of  the  bricks. 

Now  Pharaoh  summoned  his  overseers  and  said:  ’'From  now 
on  make  these  Hebrews  get  out  and  find  their  own  straw  for  the 
bricks.  But  see  to  it  that  they  make  just  as  many  bricks  as 
they  did  before.  They  don’t  have  enough  work  to  keep  them 
busy,  so  they  come  asking  for  time  to  go  out  and  sacrifice  to 
their  God.  Give  them  more  and  more  work  to  do,  and  don't  pay 
any  attention  to  their  lying  words.” 

If  the  people  thought  that  they  were  overburdened 
before,  they  really  did  not  know  what  hard  work  meant. 

They  stood  it  for  awhile  and  then  sent  representatives 
to  Pharaoh,  begging  for  mercy.  But  Pharaoh  stood  firm.  His 
reply  was  brief  and  to  the  point:  ’’You  are  idle.  You  are  idle. 
And  so  you  say,  'Let  us  go  and  sacrifice  to  God. ' Now  go  back 
to  work.  The  orders  remain  the  same.” 

Things  indeed  looked  bad.  Now  the  people  went  to  Moses. 

"It  was  hard  enough  around  here  before  you  came  back,” 
they  complained.  "Now  you  have  stirred  up  Pharaoh  so  that  he 
is  much  worse  than  before.  You  should  have  stayed  out  in  the 
desert  I" 

It  was  not  easy  for  Moses  to  hear  his  people  talk  like 
that.  And  yet  he  could  understand  that  they  had  reason  to 
feel  as  they  did.  So  far  he  had  failed.  And  failed 
miserably. 

But  Moses  was  not  yet  through  with  Pharaoh.  It  had 
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taken  some  time  for  him  to  become  convinced  that  he  should  be 
God’s  representative,  but  having  assumed  that  responsibility 
he  did  not  give  up  easily* 

We  must  not  forget  the  assuring  words  that  God  spoke  to 
Moses  from  the  burning  bush:  "Certainly  I will  be  with  thee*" 
He  did  not  have  to  face  Pharaoh  alone. 

This  time  we  find  God  saying  to  Moses:  "I  will  harden 
Pharaoh’s  heart,  and  multiply  my  signs  and  my  wonders  in  the 
land  of  Egypt.”  Many  years  later  when  the  Hebrew  scribes  put 
these  events  in  writing  they  dramatically  pictured  these 
"signs  and  wonders".  For  strange  things  began  to  happen. 

First  of  all,  Moses  met  Pharaoh  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  one  morning  and  said  to  him:  "This  water  shall  become 
like  blood.  The  fish  in  it  shall  die,  and  no  one  will  want 
to  drink  from  the  river."  It  came  to  pass  as  Moses  had  said, 
but  soon  the  water  cleared  and  Pharaoh  was  not  impressed. 

That  was  the  first  plague,  as  these  strange  happenings  were 
called. 

Then  God  told  Moses  to  go  to  Pharaoh  and  tell  him  that 
frogs  would  overrun  the  land  if  the  people  were  not  released. 
When  this  came  about  Pharaoh  promised  that  if  Moses  would  take 
away  the  frogs  the  Hebrews  might  go.  But  when  the  frogs 
disappeared  Pharaoh  forgot  his  promise. 

And  so  on  they  went,  each  time  Pharaoh  saying  that  he 
would  let  the  people  go,  and  then  when  conditions  became 
normal,  going  back  on  his  word. 
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After  the  frogs  the  next  plague  that  cane  to  the 
Egyptians  was  a multitude  of  flies.  They  swarmed  over  every- 
thing, men  and  animals  and  their  food. 

Then  came  a disease  that  caused  the  cattle  to  be 
stricken.  This  was  followed  by  an  epidemic  of  sores,  or 
boils,  that  afflicted  the  people. 

Then  came  a terrific  storm.  There  was  hail  and  there 
was  lightning.  The  hail  did  much  damage  to  the  crops,  the 
trees,  and  killed  the  cattle  in  the  fields. 

Then  came  the  locusts,  or  grasshoppers.  Millions  of 
these  pests  descended  upon  the  land  and  stripped  it  of  all 
vegetation. 

Each  time  that  they  were  in  the  midst  of  a plague 
Pharaoh  would  become  frightened  and  send  for  Moses  and  tell 
him  that  his  people  could  go  if  the  plague  was  removed.  But 
when  the  danger  was  over  he  would  think  that  he  had  been  too 
easy  and  would  refuse  to  let  them  go.  After  all,  he  reasoned, 
they  must  expect  storms  and  locusts  now  and  then.  These 
experiences  just  happened  to  be  worse  than  usual,  and  anyway, 
they  got  over  with  sooner  or  later. 

At  one  point  along  the  line  Pharaoh  tried  to  bargain 
with  Moses.  He  said  the  people  could  go  if  they  would  leave 
their  children  behind.  Moses  refused  that  proposition.  Later 
Pharaoh  said  that  all  of  them  might  go,  but  that  they  must 
leave  their  flocks.  And  again  Moses  refused. 

But  finally  came  the  plague  that  could  not  be  passed 
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off  lightly. 

This  time  Moses  said  to  Pharaoh:  "Thus  saith  the  Lord, 

* About  midnight  will  I go  out  into  the  midst  of  Egypt,  and  all 
the  firstborn  in  the  land  of  Egypt  shall  die,  from  the  first- 
born of  Pharaoh  that  sits  upon  his  throne,  even  to  the  first- 
born of  the  maidservant  that  is  behind  the  mill;  and  all  the 
firstborn  of  cattle.*" 

God  added,  however,  that  no  harm  would  befall  the 
families  of  the  Hebrews,  for  if  they  followed  his  instructions 
their  children  would  be  spared.  Each  Hebrew  family  was  told 
to  mark  the  doorposts  of  the  house  with  the  blood  of  a freshly 
killed  lamb.  Then  when  the  Angel  of  Death  went  through  the 
land  he  would  pass  over  the  homes  of  the  Hebrews.  This  is  the 
origin  of  the  Feast  of  the  Passover  which  is  celebrated  by  the 
Hebrews  even  today. 

This  plague  was  too  much  for  Pharaoh  and  he  told  Moses 
to  take  his  people  and  everything  they  possessed  and  leave 
Egypt  forever. 

The  word  spread  around  and  the  people  hurriedly  prepared 
to  depart  before  Pharaoh  could  change  his  mind  again.  They 
did  not  even  stop  to  bake  the  bread,  the  dough  for  which  was 
about  ready  for  the  yeast  to  be  added. 

It  was  a bewildered  but  happy  company  that  left  Egypt. 

Egypt  was  behind  them.  Where  they  were  going,  or  what 
the  future  held  for  them,  they  could  not  tell. 

But  at  least,  Egypt  was  behind  them. 
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LET  MY  PEOPLE  GO 


And  God  called  Moses  from  the  burning  bush. 
He  called  in  a still,  small  voice. 

And  he  said:  Moses  — Moses  — 

And  Moses  listened. 

And  he  answered  and  said: 

Lord,  here  am  I. 

And  the  voice  in  the  bush  said:  Moses, 

Draw  not  nigh,  take  off  your  shoes. 

For  you’re  standing  on  holy  ground. 

And  Moses  stopped  where  he  stood. 

And  Moses  took  off  his  shoes. 

And  Moses  looked  at  the  burning  bush. 

And  he  heard  the  voice. 

But  he  saw  no  man. 

Then  God  spoke  again  to  Moses, 

And  he  spoke  in  a voice  of  thunder: 

I am  the  Lord  God  Almighty, 

I am  the  God  of  thy  fathers, 

I am  the  God  of  Abraham, 

Of  Isaac  and  of  Jacob. 

And  Moses  hid  his  face. 

And  God  said  to  Moses: 

I’ve  seen  the  awful  suffering 
Of  my  people  down  in  Egypt. 

I’ve  watched  their  hard  oppressors. 

Their  overseers  and  drivers; 

The  groans  of  my  people  have  filled  my  ears 
And  I can’t  stand  it  no  longer; 

So  I'm  going  down  to  deliver  them 
Out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 

And  I will  bring  them  out  of  that  land 
Into  the  land  of  Canaan; 

Therefore,  Moses,  go  down. 

Go  down  into  Egypt, 

And  tell  Old  Pharaoh 
To  let  my  people  go. 

And  Moses  said:  Lord,  who  am  I 
To  make  a speech  before  Pharaoh? 

For,  Lord,  you  know  I’m  slow  of  tongue. 

But  God  said:  I will  be  thy  mouth  and  I will 
be  thy  tongue; 

Therefore,  Moses,  go  down. 
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Go  down  yonder  into  Egypt  land. 

And  tell  Old  Pharaoh 
To  let  my  people  go. 

And  Moses  with  his  rod  in  hand 
Went  down  and  said  to  Pharaohs 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel, 

Let  my  people  go. 

And  Pharaoh  looked  at  Moses, 

He  stopped  still  and  looked  at  Moses; 

And  he  said  to  Moses;  Who  is  this  Lord? 

I know  all  the  gods  of  Egypt, 

But  I know  no  God  of  Israel;  — 

So  go  back,  Moses,  and  tell  your  God, 

I will  not  let  this  people  go. 

Poor  Old  Pharaoh, 

He  knows  all  the  knowledge  of  Egypt, 

Yet  never  knew  — 

He  never  knew 

The  one  and  the  living  God. 

Poor  Old  Pharaoh, 

He's  got  all  the  power  of  Egypt, 

And  he’s  going  to  try 

To  test  his  strength 

With  the  might  of  the  great  Jehovah, 

With  the  might  of  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts, 

The  Lord  mighty  in  battle. 

And  God,  sitting  high  up  in  his  heaven. 
Laughed  at  poor  Old  Pharaoh. 

And  Pharaoh  called  the  overseers. 

And  Pharaoh  called  the  drivers. 

And  he  said:  Put  heavier  burdens  still 
On  the  backs  of  the  Hebrew  Children. 

Then  the  people  chode  with  Moses, 

And  they  cried  out:  Look  here,  Moses, 

You’ve  been  to  Pharaoh,  but  look  and  see 
What  Pharaoh's  done  to  us  now. 

And  Moses  was  troubled  in  mind. 

But  God  said:  Go  again,  Moses, 

You  and  your  brother,  Aaron, 

And  say  once  more  to  Pharaoh, 

Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  the  Hebrews, 

Let  my  people  go. 

And  Moses  and  Aaron  with  their  rods  in  hand 
Worked  many  signs  and  wonders. 
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But  Pharaoh  called  for  his  magic  men. 

And  they  worked  wonders,  too* 

So  Pharaoh’  s heart  was  hardened. 

And  he  would  not. 

No  he  would  not 
Let  God’s  people  go* 

And  God  rained  down  plagues  on  Egypt, 
Plagues  of  frogs  and  lice  and  locusts. 
Plagues  of  blood  and  boils  and  darkness. 

And  other  plagues  besides* 

But  ev’ry  time  God  moved  the  plague 
Old  Pharaoh ’s  heart  was  hardened. 

And  he  would  not. 

No,  he  would  not 
Let  God’s  people  go* 

And  Moses  was  troubled  in  mind* 

Then  the  Lord  saidi  Listen,  Moses, 

The  God  of  Israel  will  not  be  mocked. 

Just  one  more  witness  of  my  power 
I’ll  give  hard-hearted  Pharaoh. 

This  very  night  about  midnight. 

I’ll  pass  over  Egypt  land. 

In  my  righteous  wrath  will  I pass  over. 

And  smite  their  first-born  dead* 

And  God  that  night  passed  over* 

And  a cry  went  up  out  of  Egypt* 

And  Pharaoh  rose  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
And  he  sent  in  a hurry  for  Moses; 

And  he  said:  Go  forth  from  among  my  people. 
You  and  all  the  Hebrew  Children; 

Take  your  goods  and  take  your  flocks. 

And  get  away  from  the  land  of  Egypt* 

And,  right  then,  Moses  led  them  out. 

With  all  their  goods  and  all  their  flocks; 
And  God  went  on  before, 

A guiding  pillar  of  cloud  by  day. 

And  a pillar  of  fire  by  night* 

And  they  journeyed  on  in  the  wilderness. 

And  came  down  to  the  Red  Sea* 

In  the  morning. 

Oh,  in  the  morning. 

They  missed  the  Hebrew  Children* 

Four  hundred  years. 

Four  hundred  years 

They’d  held  them  down  in  Egypt  land. 
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Held  them  under  the  driver’s  lash. 

Working  without  money  and  without  price. 

And  it  might  have  been  Pharaoh fs  wife  that  said: 
Pharaoh  — look  what  you’ve  done. 

You  let  those  Hebrew  Children  go. 

And  who’s  going  to  serve  us  now? 

Who’s  going  to  make  our  bricks  and  mortar? 

Who’s  going  to  plant  and  plow  our  corn? 

Who *3  going  to  get  up  in  the  chill  of  the  morning? 
And  who's  going  to  work  in  the  blazing  sun? 
Pharaoh,  tell  me  that] 

And  Pharaoh  called  his  generals. 

And  the  generals  called  the  captains. 

And  the  captains  called  the  soldiers. 

And  they  hitched  up  all  the  chariots. 

Six  hundred  chosen  chariots  of  war. 

And  twenty-four  hundred  horses. 

And  the  chariots  all  were  full  of  men. 

With  swords  and  shields 
And  shining  spears. 

And  battle  bows  and  arrows. 

And  Pharaoh  and  his  army 
Pursued  the  Hebrew  Children 
To  the  edge  of  the  Red  Sea. 

How,  the  Children  of  Israel,  looking  back. 

Saw  Pharaoh’s  army  coming. 

And  the  rumble  of  the  chariots  was  like  a thunder 
storm. 

And  the  whirring  of  the  wheels  was  like  a rushing 
wind. 

And  the  dust  from  the  horses  made  a cloud  that 
darked  the  day. 

And  the  glittering  of  the  spears  was  like 
lightnings  in  the  night. 

And  the  Children  of  Israel  all  lost  faith. 

The  Children  of  Israel  all  lost  hope; 

Deep  Red  Sea  In  front  of  them 
And  Pharaoh’s  host  behind. 

And  they  mumbled  and  grumbled  among  themselves: 
Were  there  no  graves  In  Egypt? 

And  they  wailed  aloud  to  Moses  and  said: 

Slavery  In  Egypt  was  better  than  to  come 
To  die  here  in  this  wilderness. 

But  Moses  said: 

Stand  stillj  Stand  still! 

And  see  the  Lord’s  salvation. 
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For  tiie  Lord  God  of  Israel 
Will  not  forsake  his  people. 

The  Lord  will  break  the  chariots. 

The  Lord  will  break  the  horsemen. 

He’ll  break  great  Egypt’s  sword  and  shield. 

The  battle  bows  and  arrows; 

This  day  he'll  make  proud  Pharaoh  know 
Who  is  the  God  of  Israel* 

And  Moses  lifted  up  his  rod 
Over  the  Red  Sea; 

And  God  with  a blast  of  his  nostrils 
Blew  the  waters  apart. 

And  the  waves  rolled  back  and  stood  up  in  a pile. 
And  left  a path  through  the  middle  of  the  sea 
Dry  as  the  sands  of  the  desert. 

And  the  Children  of  Israel  all  crossed  over 
On  to  the  other  side. 

When  Pharaoh  saw  them  crossing  dry. 

He  dashed  on  in  behind  them  — 

Old  Pharaoh  got  about  half  way  cross. 

And  God  unlashed  the  water. 

And  the  waves  rushed  back  together. 

And  Pharaoh  and  all  his  army  got  lost. 

And  all  his  host  got  drownded. 

And  Moses  sang  and  Miriam  danced. 

And  the  people  shouted  for  joy. 

And  God  led  the  Hebrew  children  on 
Till  they  reached  the  promised  land. 

Listen]  Listenl 

All  you  sons  of  Pharaoh. 

Who  do  you  think  can  hold  God's  people 
When  the  Lord  God  himself  has  said. 

Let  my  people  go? 


James  Weldon  Johnson 
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For  Me  to  Think  About  Today 


If  we  really  believe  in,  and  trust  God,  what 
should  we  think  when  things  work  out  as  they  did 
when  Moses  and  Aaron  met? 

When  have  I had  the  courage  to  do  my  best  at 
what  is  expected  of  me,  as  Moses  did? 

What  are  some  of  the  unusual  acts  of  God  we 
have  now? 

We  find  it  easy  to  follow  a leader  when  things 
go  smoothly.  But  how  about  when  the  going  gets 
tough? 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


WILDERNESS  WANDERINGS 

When  you  are  in  a theater  or  other  public  building  you 
see  the  word  "Exit”  over  some  of  the  doors  and  know  at  once 
that  that  is  a way  out. 

Did  you  know  that  the  words  ’’exit”  and  ” exodus"  come 
from  the  same  root?  Hence,  exodus  means  "a  going  out”  — any 
going  out  — but  it  especially  refers  to  the  journey  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt  under  Moses.  When  used  in  this  sense 
it  is  spelled  with  a capital  ”E” . The  second  book  of  the  Old 
Testament,  then,  gets  its  name  because  it  tells  the  story  of 
this  journey  from  Egypt. 

This  is  one  of  the  great  events  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  we  should  pause  a moment  to  get  the  time  relationship.  It 
is  not  possible  to  state  exactly  when  the  Exodus  took  place, 
but  for  our  purposes  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  was  about  the 
year  1220  B.C. 

Free  from  the  backbreaking  toil  under  the  hot  sun  of 
Egypt i Free  from  the  lashes  of  the  ruthless  overseers  I Free 
to  be  on  their  ownl  — an  experience  which  this  generation  of 
Hebrews  had  never  known.  But  they  had  heard  from  earlier 
generations  how  their  people  once  lived  in  a land  that  God  had 
given  them.  Now  they  believed  that,  as  his  chosen  people, 
they  would  reach  this  Promised  Land  and  that  Israel  would  be 
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back  home. 

They  had  faith  to  believe  they  were  in  God’s  care.  Was 
he  not  leading  them  in  the  day  time  by  a pillar  of  cloud  and  at 
nigb-t  by  a pillar  of  fire?  Surely  everything  would  come  out 
all  right. 

But  it  was  not  going  to  be  easy,  as  we  shall  see  if  we 
look  back  at  what  is  going  on  in  Egypt. 

The  first  thought  of  Pharaoh  as  the  Hebrews  left  was  one 
of  "good  riddance".  It  would  be  a relief  to  all  of  Egypt  to 
have  no  more  plagues.  But  if  Pharaoh’s  first  thought  was  one 
of  relief  and  satisfaction,  his  next  was  one  of  alarm.  "Who 
is  going  to  do  our  work  for  us,  now  that  the  Hebrews  have 
gone?"  he  wondered. 

And  other  men  in  authority  in  Egypt  asked  one  another, 
"What  is  this  we  have  done,  that  we  have  let  Israel  go  from 
serving  us?"  Now  they  realized  that  the  Hebrews  were  really 
useful  and  that  their  way  of  life  would  be  upset  without  them. 

Soon  there  was  another  group  of  people  hurriedly  leaving 
Egypt.  But  this  time  it  was  not  simple  folk  recently  released 
from  slavery.  It  was  an  army  of  six  hundred  chariots,  led  by 
Pharaoh  himself,  off  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  Hebrews. 

One  morning  the  Israelites  looked  behind  and  saw  the 
Egyptian  chariots  coming  after  them. 

They  were  terror  stricken. 

Now  in  full  fury  they  turned  upon  Moses.  "Because  there 
were  no  graves  in  Egypt,  have  you  taken  us  away  to  die  in  the 
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desert?”  they  demanded  of  him,  "Why  did  you  ever  lead  us  out 
of  Egypt?  Before  we  left,  didn’t  we  say  this  to  you,  'Let  us 
alone,  that  we  may  serve  the  Egyptians’?  It  were  better  for  us 
that  we  should  serve  them,  than  that  we  should  die  in  the 
desert,” 

Once  again  it  was  a difficult  moment  for  Moses, 
realizing  that  the  people  had  lost  faith  in  him,  but  he  calmly 
answered:  ”Fear  not,  stand  still,  and  see  the  salvation  of  the 
Lord,  which  he  will  work  for  you  today:  for  the  Egyptians  whom 
you  have  seen  today,  you  shall  see  them  again  no  more  forever. 
The  Lord  will  fight  for  you,  and  you  shall  hold  your  peace.” 

”But  how?”  the  people  murmured  among  themselves. 

It  surely  looked  hopeless.  There  seemed  to  be  no  way 
of  escape.  In  front  of  them  lay  a long  arm  of  the  Red  Sea, 
while  to  the  north,  from  the  upper  end  of  the  Red  Sea  to  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  there  stretched  a series  of  forts.  These 
people  were  now  facing  their  darkest  day. 

Remember  again  the  words  of  God  spoken  to  Moses  at  the 
burning  bush:  "Certainly  I will  be  with  thee.”  He  did  not 
fail  his  people  now. 

Suddenly  one  of  their  number  looked  toward  the  Red  Sea 
and  uttered  a cry  of  amazement.  They  knew  that  the  waters  of 
the  Sea  were  before  them  and  had  dismissed  that  direction  as 
a possibility  of  escape. 

But  something  strange  had  happened. 

During  the  night  the  Lord  had  caused  a strong  east  wind 
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to  blow,  and  this  had  made  the  shallow  water  to  go  back  so  that 
there  was  a pathway  of  dry  land  right  over  to  the  other  side. 

Without  a moment's  hesitation  the  Israelites  went 
forward  across  the  sea  bed.  We  all  know  that  the  captain  is 
the  last  one  to  leave  a sinking  ship.  Can  we  not  visualize 
Moses  being  the  last  one  to  reach  the  other  side?  He  would 
want  to  be  sure  that  everyone  was  safe.  He  was  just  that  kind 
of  a man. 

All  the  while  Pharaoh  and  his  men  had  been  coming 

nearer. 

When  they  reached  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  they,  too, 
started  to  cross  on  this  path  of  dry  ground.  But  the  heavy 
chariots  made  progress  difficult,  the  wind  went  down,  and  the 
water  returned  to  its  normal  position.  Pharaoh  and  all  his 
men  were  lost. 

Moses  now  had  led  his  people  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
Egyptians.  But  if  he  thought  his  troubles  were  over,  how 
mistaken  he  was! 

Consider  for  a moment  the  life  of  the  Hebrew  slaves  in 
Egypt.  It  was  not  easy  --  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

They  had  to  work  hard.  They  were  beaten.  They  could  not 
come  and  go  as  they  wished.  But  — they  had  a place  to  live. 
They  had  enough  to  eat.  They  had  the  privileges  which  come 
through  community  living. 

Now  everything  was  different. 

They  were  free,  yes.  But  what  were  they  going  to  eat? 
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where  would  they  find  drinking  water?  How  would  they  make 
camp  at  night  and  otherwise  take  care  of  themselves  while 
living  in  the  open?  (They  did  not  have  the  Boy  Scouts  in 
those  days!) 

The  Biblical  record  tells  us  that  it  was  forty  years 
before  the  Hebrews  finally  reached  Canaan,  the  Promised  Land 
which  they  were  seeking.  And  it  was  during  those  years  that 
the  true  greatness  and  genius  of  Moses  were  shown.  He  was  one 
of  the  greatest  leaders  ever  to  walk  the  earth.  He  would  have 
to  have  been,  to  have  done  what  he  did# 

For  out  of  that  pulsing,  anxious,  impatient,  and  often- 
times unruly  and  disgruntled  mass  of  people,  Moses  forged  a 
new  nation.  We  can  only  briefly  mention  how  he  carried  on 
during  those  difficult  years. 

The  first  thing  to  contend  with  was  to  provide  food  and 
water.  They  found  water,  but  it  was  bitter#  Moses  took  the 
branches  from  a tree,  put  them  in  the  water,  and  it  became 
sweet  enough  to  drink.  While  they  were  complaining  about 
lack  of  food,  a great  cloud  appeared  in  the  sky.  It  was  a 
flock  of  quails  blowing  in  from  the  Mediterranean.  These  birds 
fell  at  their  feet  and  were  easily  picked  up  for  food.  Not 
only  that,  but  the  next  morning  they  found  little  round  white 
things  on  the  ground.  Moses  told  them  that  it  was  bread 
which  the  Lord  had  sent.  It  was  called  manna#  They  found  it 
every  morning  and  if  they  tried  to  hoard  it,  discovered  that 
it  spoiled  overnight# 
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Then  there  were  other  difficulties*  All  during  those 
years  there  were  frequent  skirmishes  with  the  desert  tribes 
which  lived  in  the  region. 

But  it  is  the  social  development  in  which  we  are 
interested  most. 

An  elaborate  system  of  laws  came  into  being  as  various 
needs  became  apparent.  There  were  laws  concerning  idolatry, 
servants,  the  punishment  of  crime,  damage  done  by  or  to  animals, 
restitution  for  wrongdoing,  civil  and  religious  matters,  and 
public  health  and  sanitation. 

In  all  of  these  matters  Moses  was  at  first  the  sole 
authority.  It  soon  became  evident,  however,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  sit  in  judgment  on  every  question  and  he 
appointed  lesser  judges  who  took  care  of  many  minor  details 
while  only  the  most  important  questions  came  to  him. 

Unquestionably  the  most  important  single  event  was  the 
sojourn  at  Mount  Sinai.  The  supposed  location  of  this  mountain 
is  southeast  of  Egypt,  on  the  pointed  peninsula  between  the 
two  arms  of  the  Red  Sea.  Here  the  people  camped  for  many  months 
and  it  was  on  this  mountain  that  God  gave  the  Ten  Commandments 
to  Moses. 

The  people  stood  in  awe  of  this  mountain.  It  towered 
so,  above  the  low  hills  round  about.  They  came  to  believe  that 
it  was  the  dwelling  place  of  God.  And  when  it  thundered  and 
lightened  --  and  the  electrical  storms  were  severe  --  they  were 
certain  that  it  was  the  voice  of  God,  and  that  he  was  angry. 
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So  when  Moses  announced  that  he  was  going  to  the 
mountaintop  to  commune  with  God  the  people  were  apprehensive. 

But  Moses  felt  the  need  of  further  guidance  in  leading 
his  people.  He  made  the  upward  climb,  and  alone  on  the 
mountain  with  God,  there  was  revealed  to  him  what  have  come  to 
be  known  the  world  over  as  the  Ten  Commandments.  According  to 
the  account  in  Exodus  he  chiseled  them  on  tablets  of  stone 
and  took  them  down  the  mountainside  with  him. 

In  his  absence  his  brother  Aaron  had  permitted  the 
people  to  make  a golden  calf  which  they  were  worshiping  as 
Moses  drew  near.  That  made  him  so  angry,  we  are  told,  that  he 
threw  down  the  stone  tablets  and  broke  them. 

Just  what  these  Commandments  were  when  first  given  to 
Moses  we  cannot  be  sure.  Later  writers  added  to  the  original 
laws,  which  were  brief,  it  is  probable.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  at  first  the  Commandments  were  like  this: 

1.  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me. 

2.  Thou  shalt  not  make  for  thyself  any  graven  image. 

3.  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God 

in  vain. 

4.  Remember  the  Sabbath  Day  to  keep  it  holy. 

5.  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother. 

6.  Thou  shalt  not  kill. 

7.  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery. 

8.  Thou  shalt  not  steal. 

9.  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness. 

10.  Thou  shalt  not  covet. 

In  any  event,  it  was  at  Mount  Sinai  that  the  Ten 
Commandments  were  received  and  their  influence  is  still  felt 
in  every  land. 

In  due  time  Moses  gave  the  command  to  move  on. 
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The  people  did  not  like  to  leave  this  mountain,  which 
they  believed  to  be  the  dwelling  place  of  God.  Then  someone 
had  an  idea.  If  the  mountain  was  the  dwelling  place  of  God, 
and  if  they  could  figure  out  a way  to  take  some  of  the  mountain 
with  them,  then  God,  in  a sense,  would  still  be  in  their  midst* 

So  they  made  a chest,  or  box,  from  the  wood  of  trees 
which  grew  on  the  mountain.  In  this  chest  they  placed  the 
Ten  Commandments  written  on  stone,  which  Moses  had  obtained  to 
replace  the  ones  he  had  broken.  Now  they  had  the  word  of  God 
contained  in  a chest  which  was  made  out  of  material  coming 
from  the  dwelling  place  of  God.  It  was  called  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant,  covenant  meaning  "an  agreement".  In  the  minds  of 
generations  of  Hebrews  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  symbolized  God 
himself  and  as  long  as  it  was  with  them  they  felt  that  he  was 
present. 

There  was  something  else  which  they  took  with  them  as  an 
aid  to  worship. 

They  planned  for  a place  In  which  they  could  worship 
God.  We  would  call  it  a tent.  They  called  it  the  Tabernacle. 
But  whenever  they  stopped  this  was  set  up,  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant  was  placed  in  its  inmost  part,  and  it  became  their 
"church".  This,  too,  became  a powerful  factor  in  their  lives* 

And  so  the  years  came  and  went. 

It  is  not  certain  where  all  of  these  forty  years  of 
wandering  were  spent.  At  least  three  different  routes  have 
been  suggested  over  which  the  Hebrews  traveled  from  Egypt  to 
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Canaan,  But  we  do  know  that  during  those  years  God  was  testing 
them  and  proving  them.  Many  of  their  number  died  and  their 
places  were  taken  by  younger  and  more  eager  leaders. 

At  last  they  drew  near  to  the  land  of  Canaan. 

What  seems  to  us  a sorrowful  ending  of  the  career  of  our 
great  hero  is  that  he  was  not  permitted  to  enter  the  Promised 
Land.  God’s  plan  called  for  another  to  take  his  place  at  this 
point • 

Once  again  we  find  Moses  climbing  a mountain  alone. 

This  time  it  was  Mount  Nebo,  rising  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Jordan  River  four  thousand  feet  above  the  water  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  From  its  summit  he  stood  and  looked  across 
into  Canaan.  But  that  is  as  far  as  he  got,  for  he  never 
descended  that  trail. 

He  had  come  to  the  end  of  his  years  — one  hundred 
twenty  of  them  — but  even  so  "his  eye  was  not  dim,  nor  his 
natural  force  abated,"  as  the  record  tells  us.  And  God  sent 
his  angels  to  bury  him,  but  exactly  where,  no  man  has  ever 
known. 

Moses  of  the  mountain.  On  Mount  Nebo  a long  cherished 
dream  was  realized  when  he  knew  that  his  people  were  at  their 
journey’s  end.  But  it  was  on  Mount  Sinai  that  Moses  was 
enabled  to  make  his  greatest  contribution  to  the  world. 

Someone  has  said:  "A  man  and  a mountain  stand  together 
in  the  Old  Testament,  but  the  man  stands  taller  than  the 
mountain."  Is  not  that  a conservative  estimate? 
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THE  BURIAL  OF  MOSES 


"And  they  buried  him  in  a valley  in  the  land  of  Moab 
over  against  Beth-peor;  but  no  man  knoweth  of  his 
sepulcher  unto  this  day." 


By  Nebo's  lonely  mountain. 

On  this  side  Jordan’s  wave. 

In  a vale  in  the  land  of  Moab 
There  lies  a lonely  grave; 

And  no  man  knows  that  sepulcher. 

And  no  man  saw  it  e’er; 

For  the  angels  of  God  upturn’d  the  sod 
And  laid  the  dead  man  there* 

That  was  the  grandest  funeral 
That  ever  passed  on  earth; 

But  no  man  heard  the  trampling. 

Or  saw  the  train  go  forth; 

Noiselessly  as  the  daylight 
Comes  when  the  night  is  done. 

And  the  crimson  streak  on  ocean’s  cheek 
Grows  into  the  great  sun* 

Noiselessly  as  the  spring-time 
Her  crown  of  verdure  weaves. 

And  all  the  trees  on  all  the  hill3 
Open  their  thousand  leaves; 

So  without  sound  of  music. 

Or  voice  of'  them  that  wept. 

Silently  down  from  the  mountain’s  crown 
The  great  procession  swept. 

Perchance  the  bald  old  eagle 
On  gray  Beth-peor’s  height. 

Out  of  his  lonely  eyrie 
Look’d  on  the  wondrous  sight; 

Perchance  the  lion  stalking. 

Still  shuns  that  hallow’d  spot; 

For  beast  and  bird  have  seen  and  heard 
That  which  man  knoweth  not* 

But,  when  the  warrior  dieth. 

His  comrades  in  the  war. 

With  arms  reversed  and  muffled  drums. 
Follow  his  funeral  car; 

They  show  the  banners  taken. 

They  tell  his  battles  won. 

And  after  him  lead  his  masterless  steed. 
While  peals  the  minute-gun. 
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Amid  the  noblest  of  the  land 
We  lay  the  sage  to  rest. 

And  give  the  bard  an  honor’d  place. 

With  costly  marble  drest; 

In  the  great  minster  transept 
Where  lights  like  glories  fall. 

And  the  sweet  choir  sings,  and  the  organ  rings 
Along  the  emblazoned  wall* 

This  was  the  truest  warrior 
That  ever  buckled  sword; 

This  the  most  gifted  poet 
That  ever  breathed  a word; 

And  never  earth’s  philosopher 
Traced,  with  his  golden  pen. 

On  the  deathless  page,  truths  half  so  sage 
As  he  wrote  down  for  men* 

And  had  he  not  high  honor?  — 

The  hillside  for  a pall!  - 
To  lie  in  state,  while  angels  wait. 

With  stars  for  tapers  tall* 

And  the  dark  rock-pines  like  tossing  plumes. 
Over  his  bier  to  wave. 

And  God’s  own  hand,  in  that  lonely  land. 

To  lay  him  in  the  gravel  — 

In  that  strange  grave  without  a name. 

Whence  his  uncoffin’d  clay 
Shall  break  again  — 0 wondrous  thought!  — 
Before  the  judgment  day. 

And  stand,  with  glory  wrapped  around. 

On  the  hills  he  never  trod. 

And  speak  of  the  strife  that  won  our  life 
With  the  incarnate  Son  of  God. 

0 lonely  grave  in  Moab’s  land! 

0 dark  Beth-peor’s  hill! 

Speak  to  these  curious  hearts  of  ours. 

And  teach  them  to  be  still. 

God  hath  His  mysteries  of  grace. 

Ways  that  we  cannot  tell. 

He  hides  them  deep,  like  the  hidden  sleep 
Of  him  He  loved  so  well* 


Cecil  Frances  Alexander 
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For  Me  to  Think  About  Today 


Can  we  achieve  real  strength  if  life  is  always 
easy?  When  have  I complained  or  blamed  others, 
when  things  went  wrong?  If  I have  done  that,  I 
should  remember  these  lines: 

"It’s  easy  enough  to  be  pleasant 

When  life  goes  along  like  a song; 

But  the  man  who’s  worthwhile 
Is  the  man  who  can  smile 
When  everything  goes  dead  wrong." 

How  much  time  is  required  to  accomplish  great 
things  ? 

When  have  I made  sacrifices  and  endured  hard- 
ship for  the  privilege  of  worshiping  God? 

How  do  I regard  the  Ten  Commandments  — some- 
thing good  to  learn,  or  a standard  by  which  to 
evaluate  my  life? 

The  secret  of  Moses’  greatness  was  that  he 
lived  close  to  God.  What  about  me? 
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CHAPTER  IX 


THE  RETURN  TO  CANAAN 

When  Moses  realized  that  his  work  was  drawing  to  a 
close  he  appointed  Joshua  to  he  his  successor. 

Now  this  did  not  happen  by  chance.  Joshua  was  the  man 
for  the  job.  He  was  every  inch  a soldier,  which  was  a much 
needed  qualification  at  this  time.  He  had  been  close  to  Moses 
during  the  years  spent  in  the  wilderness.  His  faithfulness 
and  his  courage  has  been  shown  many  years  before. 

Soon  after  leaving  Egypt  Moses  had  sent  twelve  men  on 
ahead  as  spies  to  investigate  the  land  of  Canaan  and  determine 
if  they  would  be  able  to  invade  the  land  and  conquer  it.  Ten 
of  these  spies  reported  unfavorably,  believing  that  they  were 
not  yet  strong  enough.  Only  Joshua  and  Caleb  were  of  the 
opinion  that  it  would  be  possible  for  them  to  take  possession 
at  once.  The  majority  report  was  accepted  and  then  followed 
the  forty  years  of  wandering. 

As  Joshua  assumed  the  leadership  of  the  children  of 
Israel  the  Lord  spoke  to  him  saying:  "As  I was  with  Moses,  so 
I will  be  with  you;  I will  not  fail  you,  nor  forsake  you.  Be 
strong  and  of  good  courage;  for  you  shall  cause  this  people 
to  inherit  the  land  which  I promised  their  fathers  to  give 
them.”  With  this  thought  uppermost  in  his  mind  Joshua  faced 
the  future  unafraid. 
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The  first  thing  Joshua  did  was  to  get  information  about 
Canaan.  It  was  his  turn  to  send  out  spies. 

Two  men  were  selected  and  told  to  visit  Jericho.  This 
city  lay  just  across  the  Jordan  River  and  would  be  the  first 
point  of  attack  in  an  invasion.  It  was  a heavily  guarded  city, 
entirely  surrounded  by  a wall.  It  was  the  responsibility  of 
these  two  spies  to  ascertain  the  actual  strength  of  the  city. 

Entering  the  city  in  disguise  they  went  to  the  house  of 
a woman  named  Rahab.  This  person  did  not  have  a good  reputa- 
tion and  it  would  cause  no  suspicion  if  strangers  were  seen  at 
her  house. 

But  somehow  word  got  around  to  the  king  of  Jericho  that 
two  men,  who  might  be  spies,  had  come  into  the  city  during  the 
night.  He  organized  a searching  party  and  before  long  there 
was  a knock  on  Rahab* s door.  She,  too,  had  heard  the  rumor 
about  spies  and  had  taken  care  of  her  guests.  So  when  the 
messengers  from  the  king  came  to  her  and  asked  for  the  two  men 
who  were  staying  there,  she  was  ready  for  them. 

"Yes,  the  men  came  here,"  she  calmly  said,  ’’but  I did 
not  know  who  they  were.  And  about  dark,  when  it  was  time  to 
shut  the  gate,  the  men  went  out.  I don’t  know  where  they  went. 
If  you  follow  quickly,  you  might  overtake  them."  And  off  they 
went  in  a hurry  after  the  spies. 

But  this  is  what  had  happened.  When  Rahab  found  that 
Joshua’s  men  were  in  danger  she  took  them  up  to  the  flat  roof 
of  her  house  and  hid  them  under  a pile  of  flax.  Everyone  dried 
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flax  on  the  roof  of  his  house,  and  even  if  the  king's  men  had 
looked  around  they  probably  would  not  have  bothered  with  the 
pile  of  flax. 

Then  Rahab  went  up  to  the  roof  and  talked  with  the  spies, 

"We  have  heard  about  you  people,"  she  said,  "how  the 
Lord  dried  up  the  water  of  the  Red  Sea  before  you,  when  you 
came  out  of  Egypt,  Also,  we  know  of  your  victorious  battles 
in  the  desert,  how  you  have  completely  destroyed  some  of  the 
cities  across  the  Jordan,  We  know  that  we  don't  have  a chance 
against  you,  for  the  Lord  your  God  is  God  in  heaven  above  and 
on  the  earth  beneath.  Now,  because  I have  shown  kindness  to 
you  in  this  way  will  you  promise  to  deal  kindly  with  my  family 
when  you  take  the  city?" 

Of  course  the  men  agreed,  on  condition  that  she  would 
not  tell  why  they  had  visited  the  city.  Then  together  they 
planned  for  their  escape. 

Her  house  was  situated  on  the  very  wall  of  the  city. 

They  took  a long  scarlet  cord  and  by  means  of  this  she  let  them 
down  over  the  side  of  the  wall  to  safety  outside  the  gates. 

But  before  they  parted  it  was  decided  that  she  should  leave  a 
piece  of  this  scarlet  cord  outside  the  window  from  which  she 
had  lowered  them.  That  would  be  a sign  to  the  Israelite  forces 
to  spare  that  house. 

The  spies  returned  to  Joshua  and  told  him  all  that  had 
happened  to  them,  "Surely,"  they  said,  "the  Lord  has  put  all 
this  country  into  our  hands.  And  besides,  all  of  the  people 
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are  afraid  of  us*" 

Now  it  became  a question  of  getting  across  the  Jordan 

River, 

Joshua  sent  out  word  to  line  up  the  people  and  to  have 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  carried  by  twelve  priests  at  the  head 
of  the  procession.  He  declared  that  when  the  feet  of  the 
priests  carrying  the  Ark  touched  the  water  in  the  river  the 
water  would  dry  up.  This  happened,  and  once  more  the  Hebrews 
crossed  on  dry  land  what  had  been  just  before  a body  of  water. 
The  children  of  Israel  were  now  in  Canaan,  the 
Promised  Land,  But  it  was  not  as  simple  as  that.  Many  battles 
were  yet  to  be  fought  before  the  land  was  theirs. 

Jericho  was  the  first  stronghold  that  must  be  taken. 

The  account  of  the  fall  of  Jericho  is  a peculiar  one. 
There  was  no  pitched  battle,  for  not  a spear  was  thrown,  nor 
a sword  drawn.  The  Lord  had  revealed  another  plan  to  Joshua, 

Joshua  commanded  that  all  the  people  should  march  around 
the  city.  First  of  all  the  armed  men  marched  as  an  advance 
guard.  Then  seven  priests,  carrying  trumpets  of  ram’s  horns 
preceded  those  who  carried  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant.  Then  the 
rest  of  the  people  followed  in  the  procession  behind  the  Ark. 
They  were  instructed  to  march  around  the  city,  but  except  for 
the  sound  of  the  trumpets,  there  was  to  be  no  sound. 

This  was  done  once  a day  for  six  days.  Then  on  the 
seventh  day  they  were  told  to  march  around  seven  times.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  seventh  time  around,  the  priests  blew  a 
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mighty  blast  upon  the  trumpets,  all  the  people  shouted,  the 
walls  fell  down,  and  Jericho  was  theirs* 

The  soldiers  entered  the  defenseless  city  and,  except 
for  Rahab  and  her  family,  put  to  death  all  of  the  inhabitants* 
That  is  the  way  they  thought  God  wanted  it* 

The  next  object  of  attack  was  a city  called  Ai.  This 
time  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  force,  however*  And  not 
only  that,  but  they  were  defeated  at  first* 

Joshua  discovered  that  one  of  his  men  had  disobeyed 
orders,  which  he  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  defeat.  When 
that  situation  had  been  corrected  he  made  smother  attack  on  Ai, 
this  time  employing  a bit  of  clever  strategy. 

With  only  a small  part  of  his  army  he  approached  the 
gate  of  the  city.  The  men  of  Ai,  anticipating  another  easy 
victory,  poured  through  the  gates,  leaving  them  wide  open  in 
their  haste*  Joshua  and  his  men  retreated,  closely  followed 
by  the  enemy*  When  they  had  proceeded  a short  distance, 

Joshua  gave  a prearranged  signal  and  the  larger  part  of  his 
army,  which  had  been  hidden  near  the  city  wall,  appeared  as  if 
from  nowhere.  And  there  were  the  men  of  Ai,  with  Israelites 
to  the  front,  more  Israelites  to  the  rear,  and  their  city 
gates  wide  open,  beckoning  conquest! 

Joshua  then  killed  all  the  soldiers  of  Ai,  destroyed 
the  city  by  fire,  and  hung  the  king  upon  a tree* 

The  next  time  we  find  an  instance  of  strategy  it  was 
Joshua  himself  who  got  taken  in* 
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One  day  a handful  of  men  came  limping  into  Joshua’s 
camp.  They  looked  like  tramps.  They  wore  old,  ragged  clothes 
and  had  on  patched  shoes  that  long  ago  had  seen  better  days. 

For  equipment  and  provisions  they  carried  mended  wine-skins  and 
dry,  mouldy  bread. 

They  were  indeed  pathetic  to  behold. 

”We  have  come,,,  they  said,  fairly  gasping  for  breath, 
’’from  a far  country.  We  have  heard  of  your  God,  all  that  he 
did  in  Egypt,  and  all  that  you  have  done  in  his  name.  Our 
head  men  have  sent  us  to  you,  that  we  might  make  peace.  Look 
at  this  bread.  When  we  left  home,  it  was  hot  out  of  the  oven. 
And  our  clothes  and  shoes,  they  have  become  old  by  reason  of 
the  long  journey.” 

All  that  they  said  seemed  reasonable,  and  what  cause 
was  there  to  quarrel  with  a people  who  lived  so  far  away?  So 
Joshua  made  a covenant  with  them,  only  to  find  three  days 
later  that  these  ’’weary  travelers”  were  their  neighbors  who 
lived  just  over  the  hill  in  the  town  of  GibeonJ 

Some  of  the  Hebrews,  when  they  found  how  they  had  been 
tricked,  wanted  to  go  back  on  their  word  and  destroy  the 
Gibeonites  just  the  same,  but  Joshua  would  not  do  that.  But 
even  though  the  lives  of  the  people  were  spared,  he  made  them 
their  servants.  Thereafter  they  cut  wood  and  carried  water 
for  them. 

And  so  a start  had  been  made  in  settling  Canaan.  The 
territory  was  divided  among  the  different  tribes  and  the 
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children  of  Israel  at  last  had  a place  to  call  home. 

Gradually  they  turned  from  fighting  to  more  peaceful 
pursuits.  Once  more  their  people  were  shepherds,  living 
quietly  hy  families  in  Canaan. 

Joshua  was  now  growing  old  and  could  foresee  that  the 
days  of  his  leadership  were  over.  So  he  called  the  people 
together  and  delivered  a farewell  address.  He  summarized  the 
story  of  their  ancestors,  beginning  with  Terah,  and  going  right 
up  to  their  own  time.  In  conclusion  he  said:  ” New  therefore 
fear  the  Lord,  and  serve  him  in  sincerity  and  in  truth:  and 
put  away  the  gods  which  your  fathers  served  beyond  the  River, 
and  in  Egypt;  and  serve  you  the  Lord*  And  if  it  seems  evil  to 
you  to  serve  the  Lord,  choose  you  this  day  whom  you  will  serve, 
• • • but  as  for  me  and  my  house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord.” 

With  such  a challenge  as  that,  with  the  words  and  deeds 
of  the  mighty  Moses  still  vivid  in  their  memory,  and  with 
Joshua  about  to  lay  down  the  torch,  the  people  gave  the  only 
answer  we  could  expect.  "Far  be  it  from  us,”  they  said,  "that 
we  should  forsake  the  Lord,  to  serve  other  gods.” 

Before  many  days  Joshua  had  gone  to  be  with  his  fathers, 
and  they  buried  him  in  the  hill  country  of  Ephraim,  which  was 
one  of  the  tribal  territories. 
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For  Me  to  Think  About  Today 


Once  again  we  must  make  a comparison  between 
the  time  of  which  we  are  writing  and  our  own* 

Joshua  livod  more  than  three  thousand  years  ago, 
and  more  than  a thousand  years  before  Christ* 

In  his  day,  the  only  language  was  the  language 
of  force  and  might*  To  take  by  force  was  the 
generally  accepted  way  of  getting  what  one  wanted. 
And  they  believed  that  to  kill  all  of  one’s  enemies 
was  the  proper  thing  to  do*  So  we  must  judge 
Joshua  by  the  standards  of  his  time  and  not  by 
our  standards. 


If  Joshua  lived  today,  and  did  what  he  did 
in  his  time,  how  would  he  be  considered,  keeping 
in  mind  the  war  criminals  of  recent  years? 

What  reason  can  I give  for  using  deceit  in 
any  situation? 

How  will  G-od  help  me,  if  I trust  him  fully, 
as  he  helped  Joshua  in  his  day? 

Some  folks  believe  that  might  makes  right. 
What  do  I think  about  it? 
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CHAPTER  X 


THE  JUDGES  OP  ISRAEL 

In  Canaan  there  was  now  the  beginning  of  the  Hebrew 
nation.  But  they  were  far  from  a united  people.  There  was 
still  more  or  less  friction  between  themselves  and  the 
Canaanites.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  some  intermarrying 
with  them,  which  did  not  help  matters  any,  for  to  the  loyal 
Hebrews  that  seemed  a terrible  thing  to  do. 

But  there  was  trouble  even  among  their  own  tribes.  They 
were  jealous  of  their  territorial  rights,  fearful  lest  they  did 
not  fare  as  well  as  neighboring  tribes.  Also,  there  were 
hositle  forces  outside  of  Canaan  that  caused  trouble.  Various 
desert  tribes  from  time  to  time  invaded  the  land  and  were  a 
source  of  anxiety  and  alarm. 

It  had  been  the  influence  of  Moses  and  Joshua,  together 
with  their  common  worship  of  the  Lord,  that  had  kept  them  close 
during  recent  years.  Now,  with  both  of  these  leaders  gone,  and 
with  a lessened  reliance  upon  God  brought  on  by  their  initial 
conquests,  they  were  without  any  tie  to  bind  them  together. 

In  the  book  of  Judges  is  a verse  which  is  very  descrip- 
tive of  the  period  we  are  now  considering.  It  reads:  "In  those 
days  there  was  no  king  in  Israel:  every  man  did  that  which  was 
right  in  his  own  eyes."  And  so,  for  a time,  they  went  on  in 
this  hit-or-miss  fashion. 
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Gradually,  however,  there  began  to  arise  natural  leaders* 
For  the  most  part  they  were  warriors  who  acted  as  chieftains 
during  some  skirmish  on  the  battlefront.  When  the  fighting 
ceased  they  would  become  popular  idols  and  exercise  a certain 
amount  of  authority.  They  came  to  be  known  as  " judges” , which 
meant  more  of  a ruler  than  a settler  of  disputes.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  two  or  more  judges  ruled  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  at  the  same  time.  The  book  of  Judges  gets  its 
name  because  it  describes  the  experiences  of  some  of  these 
early  rulers  of  Israel.  The  narratives  in  this  book  do  not 
form  a continuous  story,  but  are  glimpses  of  important 
happenings  taking  place  during  these  years  in  Canaan. 

The  first  few  of  these  judges  were  not  particularly 
important.  The  first  one  whose  adventures  we  shall  follow  was, 
perhaps  strangely  enough,  a woman. 

Her  name  was  Deborah.  She  was  something  of  a judge  In 
the  usual  sense  of  the  word.  People  went  to  her  to  settle  all 
manner  of  disputes,  and  she  possessed  certain  powers  of 
predicting  the  future. 

There  was  a king  of  the  Canaanites  by  the  name  of  Jab in. 
He  was  powerful,  and  caused  no  end  of  trouble  to  the  Hebrews. 

The  book  of  Judges  informs  us  that  he  had  "nine  hundred  chariots 
of  iron",  and  while  that  may  be  something  of  an  overestimate, 
the  fact  remains  that  his  strength  was  sufficient  to  strike 
terror  in  the  Israelites. 

One  day  Deborah  sent  for  Barak,  a man  in  whom  she 
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visualized  potential  leadership* 

She  told  him  that  God  had  revealed  to  her  that  he,  Barak, 

I should  go  to  Mount  Tabor,  taking  with  him  ten  thousand  men  from 

two  of  the  tribes,  and  that  there,  Sisera,  the  captain  of  Jabin’s 
army,  would  be  delivered  into  his  hand* 

But  Barak  was  not  quite  so  lion-hearted  as  Deborah 
supposed.  He  hesitated  a little,  and  then  said,  "If  you  will 
go  with  me,  then  I will  go*  But  if  you  will  not  go  with  me, 
then  I will  not  go.”  (Imagine  thatl) 

There  was  nothing  shy  about  Deborah. 

"Yes,  I will  go  with  you,  said  she*  "But  before  we 
start  I want  you  to  understand  one  thing.  The  glory  of  this 
encounter  will  not  be  yours,  for  the  Lord  will  deliver  Sisera 
into  the  hand  of  a woman." 

So  Barak  gathered  together  his  army  and  went  to  the 
battleground*  When  Sisera  appeared  with  his  chariots  and  his 
marching  men,  Deborah  cried  out!  "Up;  for  this  is  the  day  in 
which  the  Lord  has  delivered  Sisera  into  your  hand." 

Even  as  Deborah  had  prophesied,  Sisera  and  his  army  were 
put  to  rout  decisively.  In  retreat  even  his  chariot  was  not 
fast  enough  for  Sisera  so  he  jumped  out  and  ran  away  on  foot. 

But  he  was  not  accustomed  to  such  violent  exercise  and  soon 
^ became  exhausted. 

He  managed  to  make  his  way  to  the  tent  of  a woman  named 

Jael. 

"Come  in,"  she  said,  "come  in  and  do  not  be  afraid." 
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So  Sisera  went  in.  He  asked  for  a drink  of  water,  but 
she  was  the  gracious  hostess  and  offered  him  milk  instead. 

Observing  that  he  was  tired  she  suggested  that  he  lie 
down  and  that  she  would  cover  him  with  a rug.  He  was  only  too 
glad  to  do  so,  but  not  until  he  had  said,  "Stand  in  the  door 
of  the  tent  and  if  anyone  comes  and  asks  if  there  is  any  man 
here,  say  *No.fn 

Soon  Sisera  was  sound  asleep,  feeling  safe  in  the  hands 
of  Jael. 

But  there  were  other  plans  for  those  hands.  Jael  took 
a tent  stake  and  a hammer  and  while  Sisera  slept  she  pinned 
him  to  the  ground  through  the  temples. 

The  fifth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Judges  is  known  as  the 
Song  of  Deborah  and  is  a poem  describing  this  experience. 

The  next  judge  was  a young  man  named  Gideon. 

One  of  the  troublesome  desert  tribes  was  the  Midianites. 
They  planned  their  raids  so  that  they  would  be  just  in  time  to 
seize  the  ripe  grain.  Also  they  made  off  with  the  sheep  and 
cattle  of  the  Israelites. 

And  so  it  happened  that  a vision  came  to  Gideon.  He 
felt  called  to  save  his  people  from  the  Midianites.  As  others 
before  him  had  done,  he  hesitated  at  first  and  then  responded 
with  a will. 

He  issued  a summons  to  all  the  fighting  men  of  Israel 
and  thirty- two  thousand  answered  his  call. 

But  God  told  him  that  that  was  too  many.  If  the  battle 
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were  won  with,  such  a large  army  it  would  be  easy  for  them  to 
feel  that  they  had  been  victorious  in  their  own  strength.  So 
Gideon  devised  a scheme  to  reduce  his  army, 

’’Let  any  man  who  is  afraid,”  he  announced,  ”go  back 
home.  Now  is  the  time  to  leave  if  you  feel  that  way.”  And 
twenty- two  thousand  went  back. 

Still  Gideon  was  not  satisfied. 

He  planned  his  line  of  march  so  that  it  would  cross  a 
brook  and  when  they  reached  that  point  he  watched  closely  to 
see  what  they  would  do.  The  men  stopped  to  drink,  and  most  of 
them  put  their  faces  right  down  into  the  water.  Only  a few  — 
three  hundred  of  them  — scooped  up  the  water  and  drank  from 
their  hands,  looking  about  them  all  the  while,  keeping  watch 
for  the  enemy.  These  were  the  ones  to  be  left  in  the  army. 

By  nightfall  they  were  close  to  the  camp  of  the 
Midianites.  Gideon  and  one  of  his  men  crept  into  the  enemy 
camp  during  the  night  and  from  snatches  of  conversation  which 
he  overheard  learned  that  the  Midianites  feared  him.  That,  of 
course,  was  encouraging. 

His  plan  of  attack  called  for  three  groups  of  one 
hundred  men  each. 

He  gave  each  man  a trumpet,  a lighted  torch,  and  an 
earthern  pitcher,  the  pitchers  covering  the  torches.  The 
three  companies  of  men  now  surrounded  the  camp,  after  being  told 
to  wait  for  Gideon1 s signal  and  do  a3  he  did. 

At  the  proper  time,  with  the  Midi an  camp  silent  and  in 
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darkness,  a trumpet  blew.  At  the  same  moment,  all  around  the 
camp,  the  other  trumpets  burst  forth,  the  pitchers  crashed  to 
the  ground,  the  torches  lighted  up  the  darkness,  and  Gideon  and 
his  men  rushed  into  the  camp. 

The  Midianites  thought  that  the  end  of  the  world  had 
come,  then  and  there*  One  moment,  silence  and  darkness;  the 
next,  this  crashing  and  blaring  noise,  and  the  whole  world 
apparently  on  fire. 

Instantly,  all  was  confusion.  Before  the  Midianites 
knew  what  was  going  on,  Gideon's  men  were  among  them.  They 
tried  to  defend  themselves  but  were  so  rattled  that  they  began 
to  fight  one  another.  As  fast  as  they  could,  and  if  they 
could,  they  made  their  way  across  the  Jordan. 

Another  one  of  these  disconnected  narratives  found  in 
the  book  of  Judges  tells  of  a man  named  Jephthah.  He  was  of 
the  tribe  of  Gilead,  but  had  been  banished  by  his  family.  That 
whole  tribe  lived  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  but 
Jephthah  was  sort  of  an  outlaw  in  the  bordering  desert  country. 
He  was  a natural  leader  and  had  quite  a following  among  men  of 
questionable  character. 

The  Ammonites  were  a desert  tribe  that  occasionally 
went  in  and  plundered  the  territory  of  Gilead. 

After  this  had  happened  a few  times  the  head  men  sent 
for  Jephthah  to  come  back  and  head  up  an  attack  on  the  people 
of  Ammon.  At  first  he  refused,  because  of  the  way  he  had  been 
treated,  but  finally  agreed. 
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He  realized  that  the  battle  would  be  a hard  one  and  that 
he  would  need  all  available  help.  He  was  a religious  man,  as 
men  then  understood  religion,  and  he  believed  that  God  would 
help  him  if  he  showed  his  devotion  by  making  a sacrifice. 

And  so,  he  vowed  that  should  he  defeat  the  Ammonites 
he  would  offer  as  a sacrifice  whatever  first  came  out  of  the 
door  of  his  house  upon  his  return. 

He  went  forth  to  battle,  and  was  victorious. 

Returning  home,  Jephthah  was  greeted  by  his  daughter  — 
his  only  child  — as  she  rushed  out  of  the  house  to  meet  him. 

He  had  not  thought  of  that  possibility. 

Of  course,  Jephthah  was  heartbroken,  but  for  the  sake  of 
a reckless  vow,  he  carried  it  out.  Here  we  find  another  tragic 
example  of  the  mistaken  ideas  of  what  God  expects  of  his 
children. 

One  of  the  greatest  menaces  to  the  peace  of  Israel  was 
the  Philistine  people  who  had  come  from  across  the  Mediterranean 
to  settle  in  Canaan.  They  located  in  a narrow,  fertile  strip 
of  land  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
Philistines  desired  to  possess  more  of  the  land  in  toward  the 
Jordan,  and  the  Israelites  were  anxious  to  control  sea  ports 
on  the  Mediterranean.  So  there  was  constant  strife. 

There  appeared  in  Israel  a rough,  awkward,  uncouth 
young  man  called  Samson.  He  became  known  for  his  great  strength 
sind  many  strange  tales  came  to  be  told  about  him. 

He  fell  in  love  with  a Philistine  girl  sind  went  to 
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marry  her.  On  the  way  he  met  a young  lion.  The  lion  roared  at 
him,  but  that  did  not  frighten  Samson  at  all.  He  just  took  the 
lion  and  ripped  its  jaws  apart  with  his  bare  hands. 

At  his  wedding  feast  he  asked  a riddle  of  the  guests. 

If  they  could  guess  it,  he  would  give  them  thirty  suits  of 
clothes;  if  not,  they  were  to  give  him  thirty  suits.  The 
guests  were  unable  to  guess  it,  so  they  persuaded  his  wife  to 
trick  him  into  telling  her.  She  in  turn  told  them  and  the 
riddle  was  solved. 

Like  Jephthah,  Samson  kept  his  vow.  But  the  way  he 
kept  it  was  perhaps  even  more  tragic.  He  went  to  the  next  city, 
killed  the  first  thirty  men  he  saw,  took  off  their  clothes 
and  returned  with  them  in  fulfillment  of  his  obligation. 

On  another  occasion,  in  revenge  for  having  lost  his  wife 
to  another  man,  Samson  took  three  hundred  foxes,  tied  their 
tails  together  by  pairs,  with  a lighted  fire  brand  between, 
and  turned  them  loose.  The  frightened  animals  ran  here  and 
there  through  the  ripened  grain  fields  of  the  Philistines, 
causing  great  damage  by  the  ensuing  fire. 

Again,  we  are  told  that  in  a pitched  battle  with  the 
Philistines,  Samson  single  handed  killed  a thousand  men  with 
the  jawbone  of  an  ass.  And  once,  when  supposedly  he  had  been 
imprisoned  within  the  city  of  Gaza,  he  got  up  at  midnight  and 
picked  up  the  doors  of  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  the  two  posts, 
and  carried  them  off  on  his  shoulders.  Such  was  the  reputed 
strength  of  the  man. 
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Even  In  death  Samson  attained  cruel  revenge*  His 
strength,  which  came  about  because  of  his  long  hair,  disappeared 
when  his  hair  was  cut  by  his  unfaithful  wife,  Delilah.  He  was 
blinded  and  put  in  prison* 

In  his  old  age  he  was  brought  out  to  be  an  object  of 
ridicule  by  the  Philistines  who  were  gathered  at  a feast*  A 
number  of  those  present,  about  three  thousand  men  and  women, 
were  on  the  roof,  which  was  supported  by  two,  closely  placed, 
massive  pillars.  Unbeknown  to  his  captors,  Samson's  strength 
had  slowly  returned  as  his  hair  grew  out  again.  Samson  was 
placed  between  the  two  pillars*  He  felt  of  them,  and 
summoning  all  of  his  renewed  strength,  pushed  them  apart, 
causing  the  roof  to  fall  down  upon  those  below*  The  story  of 
his  exciting  career  ends  with  these  words:  "So  the  dead  that 
he  slew  at  his  death  were  more  than  they  that  he  slew  in  his 
life." 

These  blood-thirsty  accounts  seem  horrible  to  us.  And 
Indeed  they  are.  We  certainly  would  not  send  anyone  to  the 
books  of  Joshua  or  Judges  In  search  of  examples  of  right 
living.  We  must  not  form  our  ideas  of  God,  and  the  proper 
conduct  of  men,  from  these  books.  More  than  a thousand  years 
later  God  sent  his  Son  into  the  world  to  show  them  what  he 
really  was  like,  and  to  give  them  examples  of  how  men  should 
live. 

But  historically  these  events  are  important.  They  all 
form  a part  of  the  total  picture,  and  we  should  know  of  them. 
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Furthermore,  they  help  us  to  see  clearly  how  far  we 


have  really  gone. 


For  Me  to  Think  About  Today 


Why  should  we  not  pattern  our  living  after 
what  was  done  during  the  period  of  the  judges? 

Do  great  numbers  always  stand  for  power? 

What  is  more  important? 

What  is  the  difference  between  a false  friend 
and  a true  one? 

What  about  entering  into  a bargain  with  God, 
such  as  making  a vow? 
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CHAPTER  XI 


AH  ANCIENT  LOVE  STORY 

Have  you  ever  experienced  a cloudy,  dismal  day  when 
everything  was  dark  and  everybody  was  gloomy,  and  then 
suddenly  the  sun  burst  forth  and  the  whole  world  was  different 
and  everyone  was  happy? 

Such  is  the  transition  that  we  come  to  now  in  our  story. 

In  the  last  two  chapters  we  told  of  fearful  things, 
but  now  the  sun  breaks  through.  All  of  life  in  Canaan  was  not 
spent  in  killing  and  plundering.  There  was  another  side. 

During  the  days  of  the  judges  there  came  a famine  in 
the  land.  It  was  not  as  severe  as  the  earlier  one  of  which  we 
have  read,  but  bad  enough  so  that  some  of  the  people  decided 
to  leave. 

In  the  town  of  Bethlehem,  In  the  territory  of  Judah, 
lived  a man  named  Elimelech  whose  wife  was  Naomi.  Elimelech 
took  Naomi  and  their  two  sons  and  went  across  the  Jordan  to 
live  in  Moab  until  better  times  returned.  Not  long  after 
becoming  established  in  Moab,  Elimelech  died. 

The  sons,  as  they  grew  older,  married  girls  who  were 
natives  of  Moab  and  they  all  lived  happily  together  for  about 
ten  years.  Then  death  stalked  through  the  little  family  once 
more,  this  -Dime  claiming  both  of  the  sons.  That  left  Naomi 
with  none  of  her  own  people,  only  her  two  daughters- in-1 aw. 
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One  of  these  girls  was  named  Orpah,  and  the  other  was  Ruth* 

About  this  time  word  came  to  Naomi  that  once  more  food 
was  plentiful  in  the  home  country  and  it  was  natural  that  she 
should  wish  to  return*  She  was  very  fond  of  her  daughters-in- 
law,  but  thought  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  ask  them  to 
accompany  her* 

So  she  made  her  preparations  to  return  to  Judah  alone* 

When  all  was  ready  and  it  came  time  for  her  to  leave, 
she  said  to  the  two  girls;  "Go,  each  of  you  return  to  your 
mother* s house*  May  the  Lord  deal  kindly  with  you,  as  you 
have  dealt  with  the  dead  and  with  me."  She  told  them  that  now 
that  their  husbands  were  dead  it  would  be  logical  for  them  to 
marry  again,  in  which  case  she  hoped  that  the  Lord’s  blessing 
would  be  upon  them*  She  kissed  them  and  they  all  wept  at  the 
sorrow  of  parting. 

Then  the  girls  said;  "No,  we  will  return  with  you  to 
your  people." 

Again  Naomi  tried  to  persuade  them  to  stay.  "I  have 
no  more  sons,"  she  said*  "And  I am  too  old  to  have  a husband. 
And  even  if  I could  have  other  sons,  you  would  not  want  to  wait 
until  they  were  old  enough  to  be  your  husbands."  Once  more 
they  wept* 

Orpah  then  kissed  her  mother-in-law  and,  on  second 
thought,  started  back  to  her  mother’s  house.  But  Ruth,  holding 
Naomi  in  a tight  embrace,  would  not  be  moved* 

"See,"  said  Naomi,  "your  sister-in-law  has  gone  back  to 
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live  among  her  own  people.  You  should  do  the  same,” 

And  the  ansv/er  that  Ruth  gave  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  passages  in  the  entire  Bible.  Here  it  is,  exactly 
as  recorded  in  the  most  familiar  text,  that  none  of  its 
original  beauty  may  be  lost:  "Entreat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  or 
to  return  from  following  after  thee:  for  whither  thou  goest, 

I will  go;  and  where  thou  lodgest,  I will  lodge:  thy  people 
shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God:  where  thou  diest,  will 
I die,  and  there  will  I be  buried:  the  Lord  do  so  to  me,  and 
more  also,  if  aught  but  death  part  thee  and  me." 

When  Naomi  saw  that  Ruth  was  determined  to  go  with  her, 
she  said  no  more# 

As  Naomi  and  Ruth  began  to  get  settled  in  Bethlehem  it 
soon  became  evident  that  difficult  times  lay  ahead#  They  were 
poor,  but  Ruth  was  young  and  willing  to  work. 

We  now  find  another  evidence  of  the  keen  foresight  of 
the  great  man,  Moses.  He  had  initiated  a plan  which  would  in 
some  measure  provide  for  the  poor  among  them#  It  was  now  a 
law  that  the  poor  should  be  permitted  to  glean  in  the  fields 
of  those  who  were  prosperous  enough  to  have  standing  grain# 
That  is,  they  were  permitted  to  go  into  the  grain  fields  at 
harvest  time  and  pick  up  for  themselves  the  stalks  of  grain 
that  were  left  on  the  ground  here  and  there  by  the  reapers. 

Hot  only  that,  but  they  could  cut  any  grain  that  had  been  left 
standing,  such  as  in  the  corners  of  the  fields. 

One  morning  Ruth  announced  that  she  was  going  out  and 
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glean.  It  so  happened  that  she  went  to  the  fields  owned  by  a 
man  named  Boaz  and  was  told  that  she  might  glean. 

Later  in  the  day  Boaz  came  by  to  check  up  on  the 
progress  of  the  work. 

He  looked  out  in  the  fields  and  saw  this  girl  whom  he 
had  never  seen  before.  He  looked  again.  And  again. 

It  was  a case  of  love  at  first  sight! 

’’Who  is  this  girl?”  he  asked  the  servant  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  reapers.  The  servant  knew  about  Ruth  and  told 
Boaz  who  she  was. 

Then  Boaz  went  to  Ruth  and  said,  ”Do  not  go  to  glean 
in  any  other  field,  but  stay  here  with  the  girls  who  work  for 
me.  I have  given  orders  that  no  one  shall  trouble  you,  and 
when  you  are  thirsty,  go  and  help  yourself  to  the  water  that 
the  young  men  have  drawn.” 

Ruth  was  very  grateful  for  his  kindness  and  bowed  her- 
self to  the  ground  before  him,  according  to  their  custom. 

At  meal-time  Boaz  invited  her  to  eat  with  him  and  the 
reapers. 

When  they  resumed  their  work  in  the  afternoon  Boaz 
called  his  men  aside  and  said,  ’’Let  her  glean  even  among  the 
sheaves  --  don’t  say  anything  to  prevent  her  from  going  there. 
And  not  only  that,  but  see  to  it  that  you  pull  some  of  the 
grain  out  of  the  bundles  and  leave  it  where  she  can  get  it.” 

When  Ruth  went  home  that  night  Naomi  was  overjoyed  to 
learn  that  she  had  been  gleaning  in  the  field  of  Boaz.  "Why, 
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he  is  one  of  our  own  family,”  she  said,  "It  is  good,  my 
daughter,  that  you  work  with  his  girls.  Do  not  go  to  any  other 
field." 

Naomi  knew  that  Boaz  was  not  married,  and  she  hoped  to 
see  Ruth  happily  married  again.  As  for  Boaz,  he  had  decided 
already  that  he  would  like  to  have  Ruth  for  a wife, 

Elimelech  had  owned  some  land  and  Naomi  still  held  title 
to  it.  According  to  regulations,  the  nearest  relatives  had 
first  choice  to  buy  the  property  of  the  deceased. 

There  was  another  man  in  town  who  was  a closer  relative 
of  Elimelech  than  Boaz.  At  first  he  said  that  he  would  buy 
the  land,  but  when  he  found  that  it  involved  taking  Ruth  as 
his  wife,  he  declined. 

That  did  not  hurt  Boaz*  feelings  any,  and  soon  the  land 
was  his.  And  Ruth  also. 

Thus  began  a family  connection  of  the  greatest 
importance,  for  Ruth  was  to  become  the  great  grandmother  of 
David. 

How  much  does  a kiss  mean? 

Orpah  kissed  her  mother-in-law  and  went  away.  But  Ruth 
stayed  with  her. 

And  so  it  is,  that  down  through  the  centuries  since 
that  time,  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  girls  have  been  named  Ruth. 

But  I have  never  known  of  even  one  girl  named  Orpah, 

Have  you? 
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For  Me  to  Think  About  Today 


Does  a show  of  affection  always  mean  what  it 
looks  like?  When  have  I kissed  my  mother  and  not 
really  meant  it? 

When  have  I not  been  thoughtful  of  those  in 
need? 

The  next  time  I hear  an  uncomplimentary 
mother-in-law  story  why  not  tell  about  Ruth  and 
Naomi? 
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CHAPTER  XII 


THE  FIRST  KING 

Along  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  period  of  the  judges 
we  meet  a sorrowful  old  couple,  Hannah  and  Elkanah.  They  were 
sorrowful  because  they  were  childless. 

By  this  time  there  had  been  established  at  Shiloh,  a 
few  miles  north  of  what  is  now  Jerusalem,  a temple  where  the 
members  of  the  different  tribes  might  go  to  worship  and  offer 
sacrifices  to  the  Lord. 

Hannah  and  Elkanah  journeyed  faithfully  to  the  temple 
from  year  to  year.  On  one  of  these  visits  Hannah  prayed  that 
she  might  have  a son  and  promised  God  that  if  her  prayer  was 
answered  she  would  dedicate  this  child  to  him  that  he  might 
serve  the  Lord  throughout  all  his  days. 

The  Lord  heard  the  pleas  of  Hannah  and  her  prayer  was 
answered.  In  due  time  she  had  a son  and  called  his  name 
Samuel,  which  has  been  interpreted  as  meaning,  "asked  of  God". 

Hannah  was  faithful  to  her  promise  and  when  Samuel 
was  old  enough  she  took  him  to  the  temple  and  left  him  in  the 
care  of  Eli,  the  old  priest.  It  was  there  that,  one  night, 
Samuel  had  a vision  of  being  called  of  God  and  following  the 
instructions  of  Eli  he  answered:  "Speak,  for  thy  servant 
heareth." 

During  the  coming  years  he  served  the  Lord  so  faithfully 
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and  lived  so  close  to  him  that  he  became  the  first  of  those 
great  men  who  later  were  called  prophets,  or  messengers  set 
apart  to  speak  for  the  Lord.  The  people  of  his  own  time  looked 
upon  him  as  one  of  their  judges,  although  he  was  called  a seer, 
meaning  a wise  man  who  foresees  events. 

Previously  the  Philistines  have  been  referred  to  as  a 
warlike  people  who  were  a constant  threat  to  the  Hebrews. 

Other  invaders  had  been  repulsed  so  successfully  that  their 
attacks  had  ceased.  But  the  enemy  from  the  southwest  was  still 
a menace. 

The  Philistines  invaded  Israel  once  more  and  decisively 
defeated  the  Hebrews,  killing  about  four  thousand  of  their  men. 
With  the  desire  to  do  everything  possible  to  bring  victory  to 
the  side  of  the  Hebrews,  someone  suggested  that  they  again  take 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  into  battle.  For  some  time  the  Ark  had 
been  kept  in  the  temple  at  Shiloh,  but  now  it  was  sent  to  the 
battlefront . 

There  was  great  rejoicing  when  the  Ark  was  seen  once 
more  in  the  ranks  of  the  fighting  men.  At  first  the 
Philistines  were  disheartened  at  its  arrival,  thinking  that  it 
would  put  new  courage  into  the  fainting  hearts  of  the  Israelites, 
but  they  redoubled  their  efforts  anc.  the  Hebrews  suffered  an 
even  greater  defeat.  This  time  thirty  thousand  men  were  killed 
and  the  Ark  was  captured  and  taken  to  Philistia,  where  it 
remained  for  many  years. 

One  thing  which  had  been  more  or  less  recognized  before 
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this  time  was  now  very  evident.  That  was  that  if  the  Hebrews 
were  to  possess  Canaan  permanently  they  must  become  organized. 
Scattered  tribes,  fighting  invaders  here  and  there,  no  longer 
would  take  care  of  the  situation,  especially  against  the 
better  organized  Philistines, 

What  Israel  needed  was  a king.  And  Samuel,  the  seer, 
was  one  of  the  first  to  become  aware  of  this  need. 

It  so  happened  that  just  at  this  time  there  was  a man 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  whose  name  was  Kish.  He  had  a son 
named  Saul,  who  is  described  as  11  a young  man  and  goodly;  and 
there  was  not  among  the  children  of  Israel  a goodlier  person 
than  he:  from  his  shoulders  and  upward  he  was  higher  than  any 
of  the  people."  A promising  type  of  person,  don't  you  think? 

One  day  some  of  the  animals  belonging  to  Kish  strayed 
away  and  became  lost.  He  told  Saul  to  take  a servant  and  go 
in  search  of  them. 

For  three  days  they  hunted  without  success.  Finally 
Saul  said  to  the  servant:  "I  think  we  have  gone  far  enough. 

If  we  stay  away  any  longer  my  father  will  be  more  concerned 
about  us  than  he  is  about  the  animals." 

"But,"  said  the  servant,  "there  is  a man  of  God  who 
lives  in  this  city.  All  that  he  says  comes  to  pass.  Let  us 
find  him  and  perhaps  he  can  tell  us  where  we  shall  go  next." 

During  these  days  Samuel  had  been  thinking  a great  deal 
about  the  condition  of  his  people  and  how  much  they  needed  a 
king.  Only  the  day  before  he  felt  that  God  was  speaking  to  him. 
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saying  something  like  this:  "Tomorrow  about  this  time  I will 
send  to  you  a man  out  of  the  land  of  Benjamin,  and  you  shall 
anoint  him  to  be  prince  over  my  people  Israel;  and  he  shall 
save  my  people  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philistines," 

So  when  Saul  and  the  servant  located  the  seer,  after  a 
little  difficulty,  Samuel  was  not  the  least  bit  interested  in 
talking  about  stray  animals.  There  were  more  important 
matters  on  his  mind.  The  moment  he  saw  Saul  it  seemed  as 
though  the  Lord  was  saying  to  him:  "Here  is  the  man  of  whom  I 
spoke  to  you.  This  man  shall  have  authority  over  my  people." 

Before  Saul  had  a chance  to  explain  the  purpose  of  his 
visit,  Samuel  invited  him  to  stay  overnight,  and  said  that  in 
the  morning  he  would  tell  him  all  that  was  in  his  heart.  He 
did  say,  however,  for  him  not  to  be  concerned  about  the  animals, 
for  they  had  been  found. 

The  next  morning,  when  Saul  and  the  servant  were 
preparing  to  leave,  Samuel  asked  Saul  to  send  the  servant  on 
ahead  that  they  might  be  alone.  "I  want  you  to  hear  the  word 
of  God,"  added  Samuel. 

Then  Samuel  took  a small  bottle  of  oil,  and  with  Saul 
kneeling  before  him,  poured  the  oil  upon  his  head.  Then  a3 
Saul  stood  to  his  feet  Samuel  kissed  him  and  said:  "This  is 
because  the  Lord  has  anointed  you  to  be  prince  over  his 
inheritance." 

The  Hebrews  now  had  a king l 

There  was  no  convention  of  delegates.  There  was  no 
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election.  There  was  no  inauguration.  It  came  about  through  a 
simple  ceremony  performed  by  a man  of  God. 

With  Samuel  the  judges  came  to  an  end.  With  Saul  the 
kings  began. 

Saul  proved  himself  to  be  an  able  warrior.  During  the 
next  few  years  he  led  the  Israelites  into  many  successful 
campaigns.  The  surrounding  tribes  began  to  be  kept  under 
control. 

But  with  his  increasing  success  and  popularity  Saul  did 
not  always  act  as  Samuel  thought  he  should.  Saul  was  a soldier 
Samuel  was  a priest.  And  the  differencesbetween  these  two 
callings  were  evident  even  at  that  time. 

It  was  believed  to  be  the  will  of  the  Lord  that  when  an 
enemy  was  conquered  all  of  the  people  and  all  of  their  property 
should  be  destroyed.  But  Saul  had  other  ideas.  He  began  to 
bring  back  some  of  the  spoils  of  war,  and  to  spare  the  lives 
of  some  of  his  captives. 

These,  and  other  things,  displeased  Samuel  and  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  Saul  could  not  continue  as  king.  He 
summoned  Saul  to  him,  pointed  out  some  of  the  errors  of  his 
ways,  and  ended  by  saying:  "Because  you  have  rejected  the  word 
of  the  Lord,  he  has  also  rejected  you  from  being  king." 

Samuel  did  not  publicly  renounce  Saul  as  king.  Instead, 
he  quietly  began  to  look  about  for  a successor. 

It  was  not  long  before,  with  the  inner  ear,  he  heard 
the  Lord  speaking  to  him  once  more:  "I  will  send  you  to  Jesse 
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the  Bethlehemite ; for  I have  provided  me  a king  among  his  sons.'* 

Samuel  found  Jesse  and  began  to  look  over  his  sons. 

After  looking  at  the  first  one  he  felt  that  his  search  was 
over,  but  there  was  something  within  him  saying:  "No.  The  Lord 
does  not  see  as  man  sees;  for  man  looks  on  the  outward 
appearance,  but  the  Lord  looks  on  the  heart •" 

So  one  by  one  seven  sons  of  Jesse  passed  in  review,  but 
none  was  satisfactory. 

"Are  these  all  of  your  children?"  Samuel  asked  Jesse. 

"All  except  the  youngest,"  answered  Jesse,  "and  he  is 
keeping  the  sheep." 

And  Samuel  said:  "Send  and  get  him;  for  we  will  not  sit 
down  until  he  comes." 

Soon  the  youngest  son  was  brought  in.  He  was  a most 
healthy  appearing  and  fine,  good  looking  boy.  The  Lord  said 
to  Samuel:  "Arise,  anoint  him;  for  this  is  he." 

Then,  in  the  presence  of  his  brothers,  this  youngest 
one,  David  by  name,  was  anointed.  And  the  writer  of  the  first 
book  of  Samuel,  for  that  is  where  the  story  appears,  adds: 

"And  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  came  mightily  upon  David  from  that 
day  forward." 

But  this  act  of  anointing  did  not  make  David  king.  It 
was  only  the  first  step. 

While  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  David  it  was 
doing  just  the  opposite  with  Saul.  The  spirit  of  the  Lord 
departed  from  him  and  an  evil  spirit  took  its  place.  Saul’s 
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servants  became  troubled  about  bis  condition  and  one  of  them 
suggested  that  perhaps  a skillful  player  on  the  harp  might 
help  the  king  when  he  was  depressed# 

Another  of  the  young  men  recommended  David  and  he  was 
taken  before  the  king.  Saul  was  greatly  pleased  with  David 
and  made  him  his  armor  bearer.  When  an  evil  spirit  from  the 
Lord  came  upon  Saul,  David  played  the  harp,  Saul  was  refreshed 
and  well,  and  the  evil  spirit  left  him. 

Before  long  Saul  went  out  into  battle  against  the 
Philistines  again. 

This  time  something  new  had  been  added.  There  was  a 
giant,  an  immense  fellow  named  Goliath,  who  came  out  from  the 
Philistine  forces  and  challenged  the  Israelites.  He  was 
fearful  to  look  upon  and  there  was  no  one  who  dared  meet  him. 

"Choose  a man  to  come  down  and  fight  me,"  cried  Goliath 
from  the  valley  between  the  two  armies.  "If  he  kills  me,  then 
we  will  be  your  servants;  but  if  I kill  him,  then  you  shall  be 
our  servants." 

In  the  meantime,  David  had  gone  back  home  to  tend  his 
father’s  sheep.  Some  of  his  brothers  were  in  Saul's  army  and 
his  father  sent  him  to  the  camp  on  an  errand. 

While  there  he  saw  Goliath  and  heard  his  challenge. 
After  the  situation  had  been  explained  to  him  he  went  to  Saul 
and  said:  "Don't  let  anyone  lack  courage.  I will  go  and  fight 
this  Philistine."  They  all  thought  it  was  a big  joke,  but 
David  was  determined.  He  took  only  his  staff,  his  sling,  and 
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five  smooth  stones  which  he  picked  out  of  the  brook  and  put  in 
his  shepherd’s  bag. 

When  Goliath  saw  David  he  ridiculed  him. 

But  David  went  forth  unafraid.  ’’You  come  to  me  with  a 
sword,  and  with  a spear,  and  with  a javelin,”  he  called  out  to 
the  Philistine  giant,  ’’But  I come  to  you  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  of  hosts.” 

As  Goliath  drew  near,  David  ran  toward  him.  He  reached 
in  his  bag,  picked  out  a stone,  put  it  in  his  sling,  and  let  it 
go.  It  struck  Goliath  in  the  forehead  and  he  fell  upon  his 
face.  With  Goliath’s  own  sword  David  cut  off  the  head  of  his 
foe. 

When  the  Philistines  saw  that  their  champion  had  fallen, 
they  fled.  They  were  pursued  for  a time  by  the  Israelites  and 
on  returning,  the  victors  plundered  the  enemy  camp. 

Immediately  David  became  a popular  hero.  Everywhere  the 
women  were  singing:  "Saul  has  slain  his  thousands,  and  David 
his  ten  thousands.” 

You  can  imagine  what  effect  that  had  on  Saul.  It  made 
him  jealous.  From  that  time  on  he  had  no  use  for  David.  In 
fact,  the  next  day  he  tried  to  kill  David.  Saul  was  in  the 
grip  of  the  evil  spirit  and  David  was  summoned  as  usual.  But 
after  David  had  been  playing  on  his  harp  awhile,  Saul  threw  a 
spear  at  him  and  tried  to  pin  him  against  the  wall. 

Saul's  hatred  toward  David  did  not  carry  over  to  the 
rest  of  his  family,  however.  His  son,  Jonathan,  loved  and 
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protected  David  and  their  relationship  is  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  finest  examples  of  friendship  between  two  men. 

Throughout  all  of  the  experiences  which  followed,  David 
held  no  bitterness  toward  Saul, 

On  two  occasions  David  could  have  taken  Saul’s  life,  but 
he  refused  to  do  so.  Once  when  David  was  being  pursued  by 
Saul  he  and  his  men  went  to  the  back  of  a deep  cave  to  spend 

/ 

the  night.  By  chance,  Saul  entered  that  same  cave  and  went  to 
sleep.  David’s  men  wanted  him  to  kill  Saul,  but  instead  he 
only  cut  off  a piece  of  his  robe.  Then  in  the  morning,  when 
Saul  had  gone  a safe  distance,  David  called  to  him.  He  showed 
Saul  the  piece  of  his  robe  that  had  been  cut  off  while  he  slept 
and  offered  it  as  evidence  that  he  did  not  wish  to  do  him  harm. 
Another  time  David  could  have  killed  Saul  while  he  slept.  In 
answer  to  his  companion,  who  was  anxious  to  thrust  a spear  into 
Saul,  David  said:  ’’The  Lord  forbid  that  I should  put  forth  my 
hand  against  the  Lord’s  anointed.”  This  time  he  took  Saul’s 
spear  and  canteen  of  water.  Standing  on  an  adjoining  hilltop 
he  called  to  Saul’s  guard  and  asked  him  where  the  king’s  spear 
was  • 

After  these  two  experiences  Saul  realized  how  wrong  he 
had  been.  He  acknowledged  to  David  that  he  had  played  the 
fool  and  gave  David  his  blessing. 

Things  had  been  quiet  on  the  battlefront  for  some  time, 
but  now  the  Philistines  made  another  attack.  It  was  a terrific 
assault  and  Saul  was  no  match  for  them.  Ever  since  Samuel  had 
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told  him  that  the  Lord  had  rejected  him  from  being  king,  Saul 
had  been  uneasy  and  jittery.  His  confidence  was  gone. 

In  this  battle  on  Mount  Gilboa  the  Israelites  were 
defeated  overwhelmingly.  Three  of  Saul's  sons  were  killed  and 
he  himself  was  badly  wounded  by  the  arrows  of  the  enemy.  When 
he  saw  that  all  hope  was  gone,  Saul,  preferring  instant  death 
to  capture  by  the  Philistines,  commanded  his  armor  bearer  to 
thrust  a sword  through  him.  But  the  armor  bearer  would  not, 
for  he  was  afraid. 

So  Saul  took  his  own  sword  and  fell  upon  it. 

He  who  had  been  the  first  king  of  Israel  now  lay  upon 
the  field  of  battle,  dead  by  the  act  of  his  own  hand. 


For  Me  to  Think  About  Today 

The  little  boy,  Samuel,  felt  that  God  was 
speaking  to  him  and  he  was  ready  to  listen.  Have 
there  been  times  in  my  life  when  I have  felt  that 
God  was  calling  me  to  some  special  task? 

How  do  we  feel  that  God  would  have  us  act 
toward  our  enemies  in  time  of  war? 

What  is  my  reaction  when  I am  tempted  to  be 
jealous  of  others? 


Why  is  it  more  important  for  me  to  strive  to 
become  a great  person  rather  than  a great  soldier? 
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Why  should  I try  to  learn  to  share  the  spot- 
light with  others? 

What  would  I have  done  if  I had  been  in  David's 
place  when  he  had  the  opportunity  to  kill  Saul. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 


THE  MOST  POPULAR  KING 

The  way  was  now  open  for  David  to  ascend  to  the  throne. 
He  went  to  Hebron,  a city  in  the  territory  of  Judah,  and  the 
men  of  Judah  anointed  him  king. 

It  had  been  easy  to  bring  this  about.  Saul  had 
belonged  to  the  northern  part  of  Canaan  and  the  people  in  the 
southern  section  had  never  taken  kindly  to  his  rule.  David 
was  one  of  their  own  and  they  were  willing  and  anxious  to  make 
him  their  king. 

But  there  was  trouble  right  from  the  start.  Some  of  the 
tribes  of  the  north  had  taken  one  of  Saul’s  sons,  Ishbosheth, 
and  made  him  king.  So  for  two  years  there  were  two  kingdoms 
in  Canaan.  Ishbosheth,  however,  was  put  to  death  by  two  of 
his  own  men  and  as  no  attempt  was  made  to  provide  a successor, 
David  was  left  as  the  only  king. 

So  for  a second  time. David  was  anointed  at  Hebron,  but 
this  time  all  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  both  from  the  north 
and  south,  were  represented.  David  was  thirty  years  old  when 
he  began  to  reign,  and  he  reigned  for  forty  years. 

Great  men  are  kind  men.  They  do  little  things  that 
make  the  people  love  them. 

Here  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  David  soon  became  beloved 


by  his  people 
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When  Saul  and  Jonathan  went  forth  into  the  battle  in 
which  they  met  death,  Jonathan  had  a little  son  five  years  of 
age*  As  news  of  the  defeat  and  Jonathan’s  death  reached  his 
home  a nurse  took  the  child  and  fled.  In  her  haste  the  nurse 
dropped  him  and  he  received  injuries  which  caused  permanent 
lameness  in  both  feet. 

One  day  David  asked  if  there  was  anyone  left  of  Saul’s 
family,  that  he  might  show  him  kindness  for  Jonathan’s  sake. 
This  son  of  Jonathan  was  found  and  taken  to  David.  David  gave 
to  him  all  the  land  that  had  been  held  by  Saul  and  took  him 
into  his  home  as  a son.  Such  was  the  greatness  and  the  kind- 
ness of  the  king. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  single  accomplishment  of  David’s 
reign  was  the  establishment  of  Jerusalem  as  the  capital  city. 
The  tribal  jealousies,  particularly  between  the  north  and  the 
south,  have  been  pointed  out.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to 
select  a capital  which  would  be  satisfactory  to  both  groups. 

David  solved  this  problem  very  cleverly  by  choosing  a 
site  that  was  neutral. 

He  did  not  build  a new  city,  for  the  place  he  had  in 
mind  was  centuries  old.  It  was  inhabited  by  people  known  as 
Jebusites.  The  location  was  perfect  from  the  standpoint  of 
protection,  being  situated  on  hills  and  accessible  from  only 
one  of  its  four  sides.  David  captured  this  city  by  leading  his 
men  through  an  underground  water  tunnel,  and  made  it  his 
capital.  It  came  to  be  called  Jerusalem  and  ever  since  has 
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been  one  of  the  Important  cities  of  the  world. 

Early  in  his  reign  David  brought  about  something  that 
made  the  people  look  upon  him  with  favor.  You  will  remember 
that  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  was  captured  by  the  Philistines. 
They  did  not  keep  it  long,  however,  for  they  believed  that  it 
brought  them  bad  luck.  So  they  put  it  in  a cart,  hitched  two 
cows  to  the  cart,  and  started  them  off  toward  the  border  of 
Israel.  The  Ark  was  taken  by  those  who  found  the  driverless 
vehicle  and  carried  into  a house  and  left  there  for  many  years. 

Then  came  the  day  when  king  David  remembered  the  Ark. 

Now  that  Israel  had  a capital  city  it  seemed  fitting  that  the 
Ark  should  be  there.  David  sent  for  the  Ark  and  after 
considerable  difficulty  it  reached  Jerusalem.  He  placed  it  in 
a tabernacle  to  be  a constant  reminder  of  the  presence  of  God. 

By  this  time  David  was  riding  high.  Everything  was 
coming  his  way.  And  when  that  happens  to  a man,  in  any 
generation,  it  is  bad.  Success  and  power,  more  times  than  not, 
bring  temptations  and  inward  decay. 

Duping  one  of  the  lesser  military  campaigns  David 
stayed  behind  in  Jerusalem. 

On  a certain  evening  he  got  up  from  his  bed  and  went  to 
the  roof  of  his  house  for  a little  exercise.  As  he  looked 
below  he  saw  a woman.  She  was  very  beautiful  and  David  became 
interested  at  once. 

He  made  some  inquiries,  only  to  find  that  she  already 
was  married.  Her  husband,  Uriah,  was  a soldier  in  his  army. 
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But  David  was  accustomed  to  getting  what  he  wanted  and  he 
contrived  a diabolical  scheme  to  make  this  woman,  Bathsheba, 
no  exception. 

David  sent  word  to  Joab,  the  commander  of  his  army, 
asking  that  he  might  see  Uriah.  He  wanted  to  find  out,  if  he 
could,  if  Uriah  suspected  anything.  Uriah  arrived,  but  he  was 
a fighting  man  and  anxious  to  get  back  to  the  battle. 

In  the  morning  Uriah  started  back  to  his  post.  He 
carried  a letter  which  David  had  written  to  Joab.  The  letter 
said:  "Put  Uriah  in  the  forefront  of  the  hottest  battle,  and 
get  away  from  him,  that  he  may  be  hit  and  die." 

The  plan  worked  out  as  expected.  Uriah  was  killed  and 
Bathsheba  became  a widow.  After  the  period  of  mourning  was 
over,  David  sent  for  Bathsheba,  took  her  to  his  house,  and  she 
became  his  wife. 

But  there  were  those  who  saw  through  David* s clever  plan. 
One  of  these  was  the  prophet,  Nathan.  He  used  some  cleverness, 
too,  and  tricked  David  into  acknowledging  his  own  guilt.  As 
they  further  talked  about  it,  David  very  simply  said:  "I  have 
sinned." 

David’s  troubles  had  only  begun.  His  favorite  son, 
Absalom,  began  to  have  kingly  ambitions.  His  father  had  been 
made  king  in  Hebron  once,  and  he  concluded  that  it  could 
happen  again  in  the  family.  This  time,  to  him,  of  course. 

Absalom  was  very  good  looking,  was  highly  respected, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  he  had  quite  a following.  Unlike 
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David  when  he  found  that  he  was  becoming  popular  at  the  expense 
of  Saul,  Absalom  made  the  most  of  it* 

David  knew  that  difficult  times  lay  ahead  but  he  did 
not  realize  how  serious  conditions  were  until  a messenger  came 
to  him  sayingi  '’The  hearts  of  the  men  of  Israel  are  after 
Absalom*"  David  sensed  the  danger  and  said  at  once:  "Arise 
and  let  us  flee;  or  else  none  of  us  shall  escape  from  Absalom*" 
The  state  of  affairs  at  home  was  too  uncertain  for 
David  to  seek  refuge  anywhere  in  Israel.  But  across  the 
Jordan  in  Gilead  David  had  many  friends,  because  in  years  gone 
by  he  had  saved  them  from  the  attacks  of  the  desert  tribes* 
Absalom  went  from  Hebron  to  Jerusalem  with  an  army  of 
rebels  that  he  had  gathered  about  him*  He  took  control  of 
Jerusalem  and  then  after  a time  went  into  Gilead  in  search  of 
David's  army*  David  had  been  successful  in  raising  an  army 
and  it  was  sent  out  to  meet  Absalom* 

"Deal  gently  for  my  sake  with  the  young  man  Absalom," 
were  David's  words  to  his  soldiers  as  they  left*  The  father 
still  loved  the  son,  even  though  the  latter  had  proved  to  be 
a traitor* 

The  rebels  were  defeated  in  this  encounter,  but  David's 
instructions  concerning  the  treatment  of  Absalom  were  not 
followed  and  Absalom  was  slain. 

When  the  news  of  Absalom's  death  reached  David  he  was 
greatly  moved*  He  went  to  his  chamber  and  wept.  Ashe  left, 
there  came  from  the  depths  of  his  heart  these  words,  spoken  to 
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no  one;  "0  my  son  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son,  AbsalomJ  Would  God 
I had  died  for  thee,  0 Absalom,  my  son,  my  sonl" 

With  the  rebellion  over,  David  returned  to  Jerusalem  at 
the  invitation  of  the  people  of  Judah,  But  there  was  still  a 
feeling  of  jealousy  between  the  northern  and  the  southern 
tribes • 

Not  only  that,  but  first  a drought  came  and  then  a 
famine,  which  lasted  for  three  years.  And  as  if  all  that  were 
not  enough,  a pestilence  descended  upon  the  land,  taking  a toll 
of  seventy  thousand  men, 

David  was  now  a discouraged,  broken  old  man. 

He  knew  that  the  end  was  near.  After  giving  final 
instructions  to  Solomon,  the  son  of  his  favorite  wife, 
Bathsheba,  he  died. 

They  buried  him  in  the  city  of  David,  as  Jerusalem 
frequently  is  called. 


For  Me  to  Think  About  Today 

Can  I mention  some  instances  where  a great 
man  or  woman  has  shown  kindness? 

Why  is  it  difficult  to  be  popular  without 
its  turning  one's  head? 

When  have  I been  tempted  to  seek  popularity? 
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Do  I know  of  any  cases  of  inward  decay  which 
came  about  as  the  result  of  sudden  success? 

What  makes  a father  feel  as  David  did  toward 
Absalom? 


. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


THE  WEALTHIEST  AND  WISEST  KING 

When  it  became  evident  that  David  was  about  to  die  there 
arose  a conspiracy  to  seize  the  throne. 

David1 s oldest  living  son,  Adonijah,  announced  openly 
to  all  who  cared  to  listen:  "I  will  be  king."  Whereupon  he 
assembled  some  chariots,  horsemen,  and  men  on  foot  to  run 
before  him  to  help  him  make  good  his  claim. 

Adonijah  had  been  brought  up  a spoiled  child.  His 
father  had  let  him  have  his  own  way  all  his  life.  As  a man, 
he  presented  an  excellent  appearance  and  there  were  many  ready 
to  follow  him. 

But  Nathan,  the  prophet,  and  a few  others, were  not 
among  his  followers. 

Nathan  went  to  Bathsheba,  Davids  wife,  and  said:  "Have 
you  not  heard  that  Adonijah,  the  son  of  Haggith  (who  was 
another  wife  of  David),  is  king  and  David  doesn’t  know  it? 

Let  me  give  you  a little  advice,  that  you  may  save  your  own 
life  and  the  life  of  your  son,  Solomon.  Go  to  King  David  and 
ask  him  if  he  did  not  promise  you  that  your  son  Solomon  would 
follow  him  as  king,  and  if  so,  how  it  happens  that  Adonijah 
reigns.  And  while  you  are  still  talking  with  him  I will  come 
in  and  confirm  your  words." 

When  David  found  what  was  going  on  he  reaffirmed  his 
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previous  statement. 

"As  the  Lord  liveth,”  said  David  to  Bathsheba,  "I  said 
to  you,  'Assuredly  Solomon  your  son  shall  reign  after  me,  and 
he  shall  sit  upon  my  throne  in  my  place.1  Call  Zadok  the 
priest,  and  Nathan  the  prophet,  and  Benaiah.” 

When  these  loyal  friends  came  into  his  presence  he  told 
them  just  what  to  do.  They  were  to  take  some  servants,  put 
Solomon  upon  David's  mule,  and  go  down  to  Gihon.  There  the 
priest  and  the  prophet  were  to  anoint  Solomon  king  over 
Israel.  These  instructions  were  followed,  and  at  the 
completion  of  the  ceremony  the  people  who  were  present  shouted: 
"Long  live  King  Solomon.” 

Of  course  this  could  not  have  been  kept  entirely  quiet. 

The  news  leaked  out,  and  someone  ran  to  tell  Adonijah 
that  he  was  not  king  any  more.  He  and  his  guests  were  in  the 
midst  of  a victory  dinner  in  his  behalf.  It  was  a terrible 
blow  to  Adonijah.  As  for  the  guests,  they  were  all  afraid. 
There  was  no  further  thought  of  the  feast,  but  each  one 
quickly  slipped  away.  And  Solomon  was  the  undisputed  king. 

As  Solomon  began  to  reign  the  outlook  for  the  future 
looked  very  bright.  His  father,  David,  had  conquered  all  of 
the  enemies  of  Israel  and  Solomon  was  the  ruler  of  a large 
territory.  As  nearly  as  we  can  tell  by  looking  back  at  the 
records,  he  really  intended  to  be  a good  ruler  of  people.  But 
when  he  began  to  see  that  great  wealth  and  unlimited  power 
could  be  his,  it  was  too  much  for  him. 
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Whereas  David  had  been  kind,  Solomon  was  cruel.  He 
didn’t  care  what  happened,  or  what  he  had  to  do,  if  anyone 
stood  in  his  way  — well,  that  person  just  didn’t  stand  any 
more.  His  brother,  Adonijah,  who  had  displeased  him,  was  one 
of  those  put  to  death. 

Solomon  had  a craving  for  the  spectacular. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign  he  began  to  build  a 
Temple.  It  was  so  large  and  beautifully  constructed  that  it 
took  seven  years  to  complete  it.  An  arrangement  was  made 
with  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  who  furnished  the  cedar  trees. 

Solomon  got  together  hundreds  of  men  from  his  kingdom  and  sent 
them  to  the  forests  of  Lebanon  to  cut  these  trees.  They  were 
carried  to  a Mediterranean  seaport,  floated  down  the  coast  to 
some  southern  port  and  then  carried  up  to  Jerusalem.  It  was 
a tremendous  undertaking,  and  one  which  helped  to  make  Solomon 
famous • 

He  also  built  an  enormous  palace  for  the  members  of  his 
own  household,  for  (Heaven  forbid)  we  are  told  that  he  had  a 
thousand  wives]  If  you  have  done  any  cooking  or  housekeeping 
you  can  see  immediately  what  a huge  task  it  would  be  to  keep 
that  establishment  running.  (Think  of  the  dishes  to  wash,  for 
one  thing • ) 

We  can  understand  how  a person  who  did  things  in  such  a 
big  way  would  gain  the  reputation  of  being  important  and  worth 
listening  to.  Such  a man  must  speak  words  of  wisdom.  Yes,  he 
must.  And  so  we  find  people  traveling  long  distances  to  give 
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audience  to  Solomon. 

The  most  outstanding  example  of  this  was  the  visit  of 
the  Queen  of  Sheba.  With  a large  number  of  servants  and 
attendants  she  traveled  about  fifteen  hundred  miles  from  south- 
western Arabia  to  see  for  herself  if  Solomon  was  as  wise  a man 
as  she  had  heard  him  described.  She  asked  him  all  the  questions 
she  could  think  of  and  saw  all  the  splendor  of  his  court. 

"It  is  true,  what  I have  heard  about  you  in  my  own 
country,”  she  said,  after  she  had  seen  and  heard  everything. 

"But  I would  never  have  believed  it,  unless  I had  come  and 
seen  it  for  myself.  The  half  has  not  been  told.  Your  wisdom 
and  prosperity  exceed  the  fame  which  I heard.” 

One  of  the  incidents  that  showed  Solomon's  wise  judgment 
was  the  way  in  which  he  settled  a dispute  between  two  mothers. 

The  women  came  to  him,  claiming  the  same  child.  They 
told  him  that  within  a short  space  of  time  both  had  given 
birth  to  a child  in  the  same  house.  After  a few  days  one  of 
the  babies  died.  One  mother  claimed  that  the  children  had 
been  exchanged  in  the  night.  The  other  insisted  that  no  such 
thing  had  happened. 

To  settle  the  argument,  Solomon  suggested  that  they  cut 
the  child  in  two  and  give  half  to  each  mother.  One  of  the 
women  agreed,  but  the  other,  fearful  lest  harm  come  to  the 
baby,  said:  ”0,  my  lord,  give  her  the  living  child.  Do  not 
kill  it.”  Then,  indicating  this  woman,  Solomon  said:  "Give 
her  the  living  child.  She  is  the  mother.” 
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In  order  to  provide  the  resources  necessary  for  his 
many  extravagancies  Solomon  laid  heavy  tribute  upon  his  people. 
He  divided  the  country  into  twelve  districts  and  demanded 
that  each  furnish  the  large  expense  for  his  court  for  one 
month  each  year.  This  naturally  caused  unrest  and  dissatisfac- 
tion among  the  people.  Also,  he  entered  into  world  trade; 
imposed  high  tariffs  on  the  merchandise  of  foreign  traders 
which  passed  through  the  land;  and  borrowed  large  sums  of 
money  from  Hiram  and  found,  as  has  everyone  from  that  day  to 
this,  that  it  is  ever  so  much  easier  to  borrow  money  than  it 
is  to  pay  it  back. 

Then  there  were  harmful  influences  which  came  about 
because  of  his  wives. 

They  brought  with  them  to  Jerusalem  many  forms  of  pagan 
worship.  With  a goddess  here,  and  a pagan  sanctuary  there, 
and  the  worship  of  various  cults  being  observed,  it  was  made 
increasingly  difficult  to  concentrate  on  the  worship  of  the 
Lord. 

It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  tension  mounted  as 
time  went  on  and  respect  for  his  authority  grew  less. 

We  are  safe  in  saying  that  Solomon's  wisdom  has  been 
overestimated  to  a large  extent.  He  may  have  possessed  the 
kind  of  wisdom  that  made  it  possible  to  get  the  right  mother 
and  child  together,  but  he  did  not  have  the  kind  to  make  him  a 
wise  ruler.  Instead,  he  nearly  crushed  out  the  democratic 
spirit  of  his  people  and  in  many  respects  undid  the  good  work 
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done  by  his  father. 

And  so  we  have  again  the  pathetic  picture  of  what 
started  out  to  be  the  favorable  and  just  reign  of  a good  man 
going  on  the  rocks  in  his  last  days. 

A prophet  revealed  to  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  one  of 
Solomon's  servants,  that  he,  Jeroboam,  would  take  the  kingdom 
from  out  of  the  hand  of  Solomon  and  become  the  ruler  over  ten 
tribes.  Word  of  this  reached  Solomon’s  ears  and  he  tried  to 
kill  Jeroboam.  But  Jeroboam,  expecting  such  a move,  was  on  the 
alert. 

He  fled  for  his  life  into  Egypt  and  remained  there  until 
the  death  of  Solomon.  The  length  of  Solomon's  reign  was  the 
same  as  that  of  David,  forty  years. 


For  Me  jto  Think  About  Today 


Why  is  it  bad  for  children  always  to  have 
their  own  way? 

Why  do  so  many  people  like  to  make  a big 
splurge? 

David  turned  over  to  Solomon  a well-ordered 
kingdom.  What  are  some  of  the  things  that  would 
be  desirable  for  a modern  father  to  turn  over  to 
his  son? 

What  is  the  difference  between  bigness  and 
greatness? 
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CHAPTER  XV 


KINGDOM  DIFFICULTIES 

After  the  death  of  Solomon,  his  son  Rehoboam  went  up  to 
Shechem,  a city  thirty  miles  due  north  of  Jerusalem,  and  was 
crowned  king. 

Upon  learning  that  Solomon  was  dead,  Jeroboam,  the 
fugitive  in  Egypt,  immediately  returned  to  Israel  and  became 
the  leader  of  a group  of  people  who  made  him  their  spokesman. 
They  were  some  of  those  who  had  inwardly  rebelled  at  many  of 
the  injustices  of  Solomon's  reign. 

So  Jeroboam,  at  the  head  of  this  delegation,  went  to 
Rehoboam  and  said:  "Your  father  bore  down  pretty  heavily  upon 
us.  Now,  you  make  things  easier  for  us,  and  we  will  serve 
you." 

Rehoboam  thought  a minute  and  then  said:  "Go  away  for 
three  days,  then  come  again  to  me." 

When  the  people  had  gone,  Rehoboam  went  to  the  old  men 
who  had  been  Solomon* s advisers.  He  told  them  how  he  had  been 
approached  by  this  delegation  and  asked  what  answer  he  should 
give  them.  "If  you  will  be  a servant  to  these  people,"  they 
told  him,  "and  grant  their  wishes,  then  they  will  be  your 
servants  forever." 

But  Rehoboam  didn't  like  that  kind  of  advice,  so  he 
went  to  some  young  upstarts,  fellows  about  his  own  age,  who 
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had  grown  up  with  him,  and  put  the  proposition  up  to  them. 

And  they  said:  "This  is  what  you  ought  to  say  to  those 
people,  'If  you  think  my  father  laid  heavy  burdens  upon  you, 

I will  add  to  your  burdens.  My  father  chastised  you  with  whips, 
but  I will  chastise  you  with  scorpions • '"  (And  a scorpion  is 
a lash  with  metal  points.) 

"That’s  more  like  it,”  thought  Rehoboam  to  himself. 

And  when  Jeroboam  and  the  others  returned  on  the  third 
day  that  is  the  answer  they  received.  But  they  were  worked  up 
to  such  a pitch  that  there  was  no  stopping  them  now. 

"So  that’s  your  answer,"  they  cried.  "Well,  if  that's 
the  way  it's  going  to  be,  why  — that's  the  way  it's  going  to 
be.  Enough  is  enough J We'll  pull  out  and  have  our  own  king- 
dom. ” 

And  that  is  just  what  happened,  with  Jeroboam  being 
their  king,  as  you  might  have  known. 

This  division  of  the  kingdom  is  believed  to  have 
occurred  in  933  B.C. 

The  new  kingdom  in  the  north  was  called  Israel  and  the 
southern  kingdom  went  by  the  name  of  Judah,  as  that  was  the 
only  tribal  territory  in  that  section.  Jeroboam  set  himself 
up  in  Shechem  as  his  capital  city,  while  Jerusalem,  of  course, 
remained  the  capital  for  Rehoboam. 

Very  early  in  his  reign  Jeroboam  was  obliged  to  recognize 
a religious  custom  that  also  had  political  implications.  During 
Solomon's  time  the  people  from  all  over  the  kingdom  went  to  the 
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Temple  in  Jerusalem  for  religious  observances.  Now,  he  feared 
that  if  they  continued  to  go  there  from  Israel  they  might 
regain  their  love  for  Jerusalem  and  their  loyalty  to  Rehoboam. 
Accordingly  he  set  up  two  local  shrines,  or  places  of  worship, 
one  in  Bethel  and  the  other  in  Dan,  at  the  southern  and 
northern  extremities  of  his  kingdom,  respectively. 

There  were  certain  notable  differences  between  the  two 
kingdoms • 

The  age  long  rivalry  between  the  northern  and  the 
southern  tribes  had  never  completely  disappeared.  David  made 
a noble  attempt  to  smooth  things  over,  but  was  only  partially 
successful.  Solomon  might  have  done  better  than  he  did,  if  he 
had  tried,  but  who  can  tell? 

Judah  was  for  the  most  part  a land  of  arid  wastes  and 
pastures,  where  the  people  were  shepherds  of  necessity.  Israel, 
about  three  times  the  size  of  Judah,  was  a region  of  fertile 
valleys  and  green  hillsides.  The  people  there  did  not  have  to 
wander  about  with  their  herds,  but  could  settle  down  to  farm- 
ing. That  meant  a wealthier  and  more  civilized  class  of  people, 
because  that  is  where  the  cities  would  spring  up. 

Another  difference  was  brought  about  by  the  fact  that 
caravan  routes  went  across  Israel  but  did  not  pass  through 
Judah.  For  a time  these  routes  skirted  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  turned  inland  only  after  having  passed  the 
border  of  Judah.  A highway  means  traffic,  which  brings 
business,  helps  cities  to  grow,  and  adds  to  the  wealth  of  the 
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people.  Besides  all  this,  the  caravans  brought  new  knowledge 
of  foreign  people,  together  with  many  strange  gods  and  pagan 
beliefs  of  those  people. 

But  prosperity  also  has  its  evils  and  its  dangers,  as 
we  have  seen  already.  It  is  easy  to  forget  God,  for  one  thing, 
when  times  are  good.  Man,  little  creature  that  he  is,  comes 
to  the  point  of  thinking  that  he  is  self-sufficient.  Another 
influence  that  made  it  easy  for  those  in  Israel  to  forget  God 
was  the  presence  of  thousands  of  Canaanites  in  their  midst. 
These  people,  although  subjects  from  a military  standpoint, 
still  held  to  their  ancient  beliefs  and  practices  and  taught 
many  of  them  to  their  conquerors. 

History  always  has  had  so  many  "ifs"  about  itl  Who  can 
tell  what  the  differences  would  have  been  if  the  young  king, 
Rehoboam,  had  been  willing  to  make  amends  for  some  of  the 
wrongs  done  by  his  father,  if  he  had  become  a gracious  and 
friendly  monarch,  and  if  he  had  continued  to  rule  a united 
Israel? 

Both  Rehoboam  and  Jeroboam  died  after  having  reigned 
about  twenty  years. 
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For  Me  to  Think  About  Today 


Why  donft  young  people  like  to  take  the  advice 
of  their  elders? 

Why  is  it  unwise  to  put  great  power  in  the 
hands  of  a young  person? 

What  is  the  answer  to  sectional  differences 
in  a country,  as  between  the  northern  and  the 
southern  kingdoms  in  Israel,  and  between  the 
northern  and  southern  states  in  our  own  country 
at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War? 

What  influences  have  I encountered  that  have 
made  it  easy  for  me  to  forget  God? 
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CHAPTER  XVI 
THE  FIRST  PROPHET 

In  preceding  chapters  we  have  referred  to  men  who  were 
called  prophets.  Actually,  they  were  forerunners  of  these 
messengers  of  God,  for  it  is  not  until  Elijah  appears  upon  the 
scene  that  we  have  the  first  of  the  real  prophets. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  just  how  to  treat  some  of  the 
stories  of  the  prophets. 

They  were  wonderful  men,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 
But  that  is  just  the  trouble  — they  were  so  wonderful  that 
they  came  to  be  regarded  as  supernatural.  Later  writers 
accredited  to  them  words  and  deeds  that  were  so  dramatic  as  to 
be  nothing  short  of  fantastic.  However  much  we  may  wonder, 
sometimes,  about  the  details  of  their  experiences,  let  us  not 
forget  for  one  minute  that  they  spoke  with  Divine  authority. 

When  first  we  hear  of  Elijah  he  just  appears.  There  is 
no  previous  reference  to  him,  no  build-up,  no  mention  of  his 
birth  or  parentage  — nothing  except  that  he  came  from  Gilead. 

At  this  time  Ahab  was  king  of  Israel. 

Suddenly,  one  day,  Elijah  walked  into  the  presence  of 
the  king.  There  were  no  introductions.  There  were  no  explana- 
tions. ”As  the  Lord  liveth  before  whom  I stand,”  he  declared, 
’’there  shall  not  be  dew  nor  rain  these  years,  except  according 
to  my  word.”  And  then  he  was  gone. 
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Then  follows  (1  Kings  17)  the  account  of  three  miracles. 

First,  Elijah  went  to  the  brook  Cherith  and  while  he 
stayed  there  was  fed  by  ravens,  morning  and  night.  Then  he 
went  to  a place  in  Sidon.  He  found  a poor  widow  gathering 
sticks  and  when  she  returned  to  her  home  she  found  that  her 
jar  of  meal  and  her  bottle  of  oil  did  not  become  empty. 

Finally,  this  widow's  son  was  taken  sick,  and  died,  but  Elijah 
brought  him  back  to  life. 

Then  nothing  special  happens  for  three  years,  when 
Elijah  feels  that  the  Lord  is  saying  to  him:  "Go,  show  yourself 
to  Ahab,  and  I will  send  rain  upon  the  earth." 

Besides  the  drought  there  also  had  been  a severe  famine 
in  the  land,  and  both  of  these  misfortunes  were  attributed  to 
Elijah.  Accordingly,  when  Ahab  saw  Elijah  he  called  out:  "Is 
that  you,  you  troubler  of  Israel?" 

"I  have  not  troubled  Israel,"  answered  Elijah,  "but 
you,  and  your  father's  house,  in  that  you  have  forsaken  the 
commandments  of  the  Lord  and  have  followed  the  Baalim." 

The  Baalim  were  priests  of  Baal,  and  Baal  was  a pagan 

god. 

It  seems  that  Ahab  had  married  Jezebel,  the  daughter  of 
the  king  of  Sidon.  It  had  been  the  smart  thing  to  do, 
politically,  as  it  had  brought  the  two  kingdoms  into  closer 
relationship.  But  the  people  of  Sidon  worshiped  this  pagan 
god,  Baal.  When  Jezebel  went  to  live  in  Israel  she  took  with 
her  four  hundred  fifty  priests  of  Baal.  These  priests 
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naturally  became  a contaminating  influence  and  many  Israelites 
were  forsaking  the  Lord  and  turning  to  the  worship  of  Baal. 

And  that  is  what  Elijah  was  referring  to  when  he  said 
that  Ahab  was  the  real  troubler  of  Israel. 

Elijah  thought  that  things  had  gone  far  enough  and  that 
it  was  time  for  a showdown.  So  he  asked  Ahab  to  assemble  the 
people  of  Israel,  and  the  priests  of  Baal,  on  Mount  Carmel. 

When  all  had  gathered,  Elijah  faced  the  children  of 
Israel  and  threw  this  straightforward  challenge  to  them:  "How 

long  will  you  go  limping  between  two  opinions?  If  the  Lord  be 
God,  follow  him;  but  if  Baal,  then  follow  him." 

The  people  were  so  taken  aback  that  they  had  not  a thing 

to  say. 

But  Elijah  kept  on.  "I,  only  I,  am  left  a prophet  of 
the  Lord,  but  Baal’s  prophets  are  four  hundred  fifty  men,"  he 
was  saying.  "Let  them  therefore  give  us  two  bullocks,  and  let 
them  choose  one  bullock  for  themselves,  and  cut  it  in  pieces 
and  lay  it  on  the  wood,  but  put  no  fire  under  it.  I will 
dress  the  other  bullock,  and  lay  it  on  the  wood,  and  put  no 
fire  under  it." 

Then  turning  to  the  priests  of  Baal,  he  continued:  "And 
you  call  on  the  name  of  your  god,  and  I will  call  on  the  name 
of  the  Lord;  and  whoever  answers  by  fire,  let  him  be  God." 

By  this  time  the  people  had  collected  their  startled 
and  scattered  thoughts  and  agreed  to  Elijah’s  plan. 

Elijah  continued  speaking  to  the  priests  of  Baal. 
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"Choose  one  bullock  for  yourselves,"  he  further  explained, 

"and  dress  it,  for  there  are  many  of  you.  Call  on  the  name  of 
your  god,  but  start  no  fire." 

The  priests  took  the  bullock  which  was  given  to  them, 
did  as  they  had  been  instructed,  and  then  proceeded  to  call 
on  the  name  of  Baal.  This  was  in  the  morning,  and  they  kept 
it  up  until  noon.  "0  Baal,  hear  us,  hear  us,"  they  pleaded. 

But  there  was  no  answering  voice.  Nor  any  fire. 

About  this  time  Elijah  thought  that  he  would  enter  into 
it.  "Call  louder,"  he  said,  ridiculing  them,  "for  he  is  a god. 
He  may  be  sitting  quietly  apd  thinking,  or  perhaps  he  has  gone 
on  a journey,  or  he  might  be  asleep  and  must  be  awakened." 

So  they  cried  louder,  and  even  slashed  themselves  with 
knives  and  lances  according  to  their  pagan  custom.  But  by 
eveningtime  nothing  had  happened. 

Then  Elijah  said  to  all  the  people:  "Come  near  to  me." 
And  they  gathered  around,  eager  to  see  what  the  great  man  would 
do. 

First  of  all,  he  started  to  rebuild  the  altar  of  the 
Lord  which  had  fallen  into  a state  of  disrepair.  He  took 
twelve  stones,  one  for  eacn  of  the  tribes  o t Israel,  and 
reconstructed  the  altar.  Then  he  dug  a trench  all  the  way 
around  the  altar.  Next  he  put  the  wood  in  place  and  upon  this 
laid  the  pieces  of  his  bullock. 

Then  he  did  a most  unusual  thing. 

"Fill  four  jugs  with  water,"  he  amazed  his  listeners  by 
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saying,  "and  pour  it  on  the  burnt  offering,  and  on  the  wood." 

This  was  done  and  he  said:  "Do  it  the  second  time."  And 
they  did  it  the  second  time. 

"Do  it  the  third  time,"  he  commanded.  And  they  did  it 
the  third  time.  The  water  flowed  all  over  the  altar  and  even 
filled  the  trench. 

Then  when  it  came  time  for  the  evening  sacrifice  Elijah 
prayed:  "0  Lord,  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Israel, 
let  it  be  known  this  day  that  thou  art  God  in  Israel,  and  that 
I am  thy  servant,  and  that  I have  done  all  these  things  at 
thy  word.  Hear  me,  0 Lord,  hear  me  that  this  people  may  know 
that  thou.  Lord,  art  God,  and  that  thou  hast  turned  their  heart 
back  again." 

Immediately  fire  from  the  Lord  fell.  It  burned  the 
wood  and  the  offering,  and  even  licked  up  the  water  that  was 
in  the  trench.  And  when  all  the  people  saw  It,  they  fell  on 
their  faces  and  said:  "The  Lord,  he  is  God;  the  Lord,  he  Is 
God." 

Now  the  record  goes  on  to  say  something  which  it  seems 
hard  to  believe  a victorious  messenger  of  the  Lord  would  do. 
"Take  the  prophets  of  Baal,"  we  read  that  Elijah  said,  "and 
let  none  of  them  escape."  And  he  took  them  off  and  killed 
them,  every  one. 

When  Jezebel  found  what  had  happened  to  her  Baal  priests 
she  was  furious  and  sent  word  to  Elijah  that  she  was  going  to 
kill  him.  As  did  Moses,  Elijah  fled  to  the  wilderness  for  his 
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life  and  there  we  find  him,  discouraged  and  lone,  sitting  under 
a juniper  tree  wishing  that  he  might  die. 

But  Elijah  recovered  from  the  depths  of  his  despair, 
and  soon  afterward  word  came  to  him  that  he  should  find  a 
young  man  by  the  name  of  Elisha  who  was  in  line  to  become  his 
successor. 

Unfortunately  for  Ahab,  he  was  not  yet  through  with 

Elijah. 

A man  named  Naboth  owned  a desirable  vineyard  near 
Ahab*s  palace.  Ahab  wanted  this  vineyard  but  Naboth  refused  to 
sell,  because  it  had  been  in  the  family  for  generations.  But 
a little  thing  like  a rightful  owner  didn*t  stand  in  the  way 
of  Ahabfs  good  (?)  wife,  Jezebel.  She  framed  up  false  charges 
which  resulted  in  Naboth  being  stoned  to  death. 

When  the  way  was  clear,  Ahab  went  to  take  possession  of 
the  vineyard,  but  there  was  Elijah.  ’’Have  you  found  me,  0 my 
enemy?”  Ahab  asked. 

”1  have  found  you,”  solemnly  replied  Elijah,  "because 
you  have  sold  yourself  to  do  that  which  is  evil  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord.”  And  he  went  on  to  tell  Ahab  that  even  as  the 
dogs  licked  the  blood  of  Naboth,  so  should  they  lick  his  blood, 
even  if  he  were  the  king. 

By  this  time  Elijah  was  looked  upon  as  being  apart  from 
the  common,  ordinary  things  of  this  world. 

So  when  his  work  was  done,  they  tell  us  that  his 
passing  was  a supernatural  one.  He  and  Elisha  stood  by  the 
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Jordan  one  day.  Elijah  took  off  his  mantle,  or  cloak,  wrapped 
it  together,  and  struck  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  water 
parted  and  they  crossed  to  the  other  side  on  dry  ground. 

Then  Elijah  asked  Elisha:  "Ask  what  you  would  have  me 
do  for  you,  before  I am  taken  away.” 

And  Elisha  answered:  "I  pray  you,  let  a double  portion 
of  your  spirit  be  upon  me.” 

"You  have  asked  a hard  thing,"  said  Elijah.  "Neverthe- 
less, if  you  see  me  when  I am  taken  from  you,  it  shall  be  as 
you  say.  If  not,  it  shall  not  be  so." 

While  they  were  still  standing  talking  together,  there 
appeared  a chariot  of  fire  and  horses  of  fire  which  passed 
between  them  and  Elijah  went  up  by  a whirlwind  into  heaven. 
Elisha  saw  it  and  cried  out:  "My  father,  my  father,  the 
chariots  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof]" 

Elijah  was  never  seen  again. 


For  Me  to  Think  About  Today 

Why  is  it  necessary  to  make  a clear-cut 
decision,  such  as  Elijah  called  for?  What  bearing 
does  it  have  on  the  success  of  our  undertakings? 

Why  is  it  difficult  to  tell  a person  in 
authority  that  he  is  wrong?  When  is  it  necessary? 
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On  what  occasions  have  I become  easily  dis- 
couraged when  things  went  wrong? 

Is  there  someone  a double  portion  of  whose 
spirit  I would  like  to  have  fall  on  me? 
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CHAPTER  XVII 


THE  PROPHET  OF  SOCIAL  JUSTICE 

It  is  now  more  than  a century  since  the  time  of  Elijah. 

During  those  years  Israel  had  prospered.  An  able  king, 
Jeroboam  II,  ascended  to  the  throne  early  In  the  eighth 
century  B.C.  and  his  long  and  brilliant  reign  did  much  for  the 
country.  Tribute  from  conquered  lands,  together  with  wealth 
from  commerce,  brought  about  a prosperity  that  Israel  had  never 
known  before.  The  cities  grew  in  size,  at  the  expense  of  the 
rural  areas,  and  many  people  became  wealthy. 

But  — and  here  comes  that  Mbut"  again  as  we  have  seen 
before  --  with  the  increase  of  wealth  came  the  love  of 
pleasure  and  luxury  which  in  turn  had  a bad  effect  on  the 
people.  The  wealthier  class  became  selfish,  they  crushed  the 
working  classes  under  loads  of  heavy  taxation,  and  there  was 
no  justice  shown  to  those  who  were  in  need.  As  for  worship, 
they  went  through  the  forms  of  worship,  but  it  was  just  on  the 
surface.  In  short,  it  was  an  age  of  greed,  selfishness, 
corruption,  injustice  and  godlessness. 

It  remained  for  the  prophet  Amos  to  call  their  sins  to 
the  attention  of  the  people  of  Israel. 

Strangely  enough,  Amos  himself  did  not  come  from  the 
northern  kingdom.  His  home  was  In  Judah,  in  Tekoa,  a little 
village  about  twelve  miles  south  of  Jerusalem.  He  was  a 
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shepherd  and  a grower  of  sycamore  trees. 

As  far  as  we  know  Amos  had  no  formal  education.  But 
as  with  Moses,  he  had  time  to  think,  out  there  on  the  hillsides 
with  his  sheep.  And  in  his  travels  he  had  seen  many  things 
that  bothered  him. 

About  twenty  miles  to  the  north  of  Tekoa,  just  over  the 
border  in  Israel,  was  the  city  of  Bethel  where,  as  you 
remember,  Jeroboam  I set  up  a place  of  worship  in  the  early 
days  of  the  northern  kingdom.  This  was  still  a great  religious 
center. 

Bethel  also  had  come  to  be  an  important  trading  point. 
Farmers,  traders,  and  merchants  gathered  from  many  miles 
around  at  this  market  place.  And  here  Amos  went  on  periodic 
trips  to  sell  his  wool. 

All  of  the  things  that  Amos  saw  on  these  visits  were 
not  pleasant.  On  the  one  hand  was  prosperity  and  wealth,  but 
there  was  also  poverty  and  want.  There  were  those  who  had  two 
residences,  one  for  the  summer  and  one  for  the  winter.  But 
there  were  also  those  who  lived  in  what  we  would  call  the 
slums.  There  were  merchants  who  took  great  delight  in  cheating 

their  customers  as  they  sold  goods.  And  there  were  those  who 

knew  they  could  not  receive  justice  in  the  courts.  Amos  saw 
all  this,  then  went  back  to  his  pasturelands . To  sit  and  think. 

At  the  time  of  one  of  the  great  festivals  Amos  was  led 

by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  to  go  up  to  Bethel  and  speak  to  the 

people.  He  was  a queer  looking  figure,  going  as  he  did,  right 
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from  tending  his  flocks*  He  was  clad  in  sheepskin  and  was 
otherwise  rough  and  coarse  in  appearance,  as  contrasted  with 
the  well-dressed  city  dwellers. 

Now  what  Amos  went  up  there  for  was  to  tell  the  people 
of  Israel  a thing  or  two.  But  he  knew  better  than  to  start 
right  in  that  way.  No  one  would  listen  to  him  if  he  did.  He 
was  very  clever  about  that,  Amos  was,  and  he  had  thought  out 
a much  more  diplomatic  approach.  He  began  by  talking  about 
other  people • 

This  queer  looking  person  who  was  walking  around  among 
the  worshipers  suddenly  started  to  speak  one  day. 

"Thus  saith  the  Lord:  fI  will  not  keep  punishment  away 
from  the  people  of  Damascus,  because  they  have  oppressed 
Gilead.  I will  send  fire  and  devour  their  palaces.’" 

"What’s  this  fellow  talking  about?"  someone  asked.  A 
few  people  stopped  to  listen,  for  Damascus  was  an  enemy  power 
and  it  was  refreshing  to  hear  that  bad  luck  might  go  their  way. 

"Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  Amos  went  on,  "*I  will  not  keep 
punishment  from  the  people  of  Gaza,  because  they  carried  away 
many  captives  and  delivered  them  up  to  Edom.  I will  send  a 
fire  on  the  wall  of  Gaza,  and  its  palaces  shall  be  devoured.’" 

"Say,  this  man’s  got  some  good  ideas,"  people  began  to 
say.  And  the  crowd  about  Amos  increased. 

"Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  Amos  said  again,  "'I  will  not 
keep  punishment  from  the  people  of  Tyre,  because  they  also 
carried  away  many  captives  and  delivered  them  up  to  Edom,  and 
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did  not  remember  the  brotherly  agreement.  I will  send  a fire 
on  the  wall  of  Tyre,  and  its  palaces  shall  be  devoured. ,M 

"You* re  talking  good  sense,  man,”  an  enthusiastic 
listener  shouted.  "That's  just  what  they  deserve  I" 

And  so  on  down  the  line,  until  six  different  peoples, 
all  of  whom  were  now  or  had  been  enemies  of  Israel,  had 
received  the  condemnation  of  the  Lord  through  Amos. 

By  this  time  the  crowd  that  followed  Amos  about  the 
streets  of  the  city  was  getting  larger  and  larger,  for  it  has 
ever  been  sweet  music  to  the  ears  of  men  to  hear  bad  news 
about  their  enemies.  We  are  so  constructed  that  we  are  always 
ready  to  hear  what  we  want  to  believe. 

But  the  best  was  yet  to  cornel 

"Thus  saith  the  Lord,  'I  will  not  keep  punishment  from 
the  people  of  Judah,  because  they  have  rejected  the  law  of  the 
Lord  and  have  not  kept  his  statutes,  and  their  lies  have  caused 
them  to  err  and  to  stray  from  the  way  their  fathers  walked. 

But  I will  send  fire  upon  Judah,  and  it  shall  devour  the 
palaces  of  Jerusalem.'"  (The  north  still  didn't  like  the  south.) 

Did  the  crowd  go  wild  on  that  onel  They  cheered  and 
cheered,  then  cheered  again.  This  shepherd  from  Tekoa  was 
quite  a fellow,  after  all.  They  would  have  given  him  the  key 
to  the  city  if  they  had  had  one. 

"Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  Amos  said  once  more.  He  paused 
a moment,  and  then  he  went  on  slowly,  almost  even  haltingly, 
that  the  full  weight  of  his  words  might  reach  his  eager 
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listeners.  " *1  will  not  keep  punishment,’"  they  heard  him  say, 
’’’from  the  people  of  Israel,  because  they  have  sold  slaves  for 
silver  and  poor  people  for  a pair  of  shoes.”'  Then  he 
followed  with  a long  list  of  Israel’s  sins.  They  were  unjust, 
trampled  upon  the  poor,  accepted  bribes,  paid  no  attention  to 
the  needy,  and  laid  around  on  costly  couches  while  singing 
idle  songs  as  they  played  on  their  instruments. 

But  Amos  did  not  leave  it  there.  He  told  them  some  of 
the  things  they  should  do. 

’’Thus  saith  the  Lord,”  Amos  declared  again,  "’Seek  you 
me  and  ye  shall  live.  Seek  good,  and  not  evil,  that  ye  may 
live.  Hate  the  evil  and  love  the  good,  and  establish  justice 
in  the  gate. 

”*I  hate,  I despise  your  feast  days  and  I am  not  pleased 
with  your  pious  worship  services.  Though  you  offer  me  your 
burnt-offerings  and  meal-offerings,  I will  not  accept  them. 

Take  from  me  the  noise  of  your  songs,  for  I will  not  hear  the 
melody  of  your  instruments.  But  let  justice  roll  down  as 
waters,  and  righteousness  as  a mighty  stream.”' 

At  first  the  people  were  dumbfounded.  They  did  not  know 
what  to  say  or  think. 

Finally  someone  voiced  the  sentiments  of  all  when  he 
cried  out:  "Who  does  he  think  he  is  anway?  He  can't  talk  that 
way  to  usJ"  And  they  flung  at  Amos  all  the  scorn  and  wrath 
at  their  command. 

One  of  the  priests,  meantime,  had  rushed  to  the  king. 
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"Amos  has  conspired  against  you  in  the  midst  of  all  our 
people,"  he  panted  out,  "They  can  no  longer  bear  to  hear  his 
words.  He  said  this:  Jeroboam  shall  surely  die  by  the  sword, 
and  Israel  shall  surely  be  led  away  captive  out  of  this  land.*" 
(Think  of  saying  such  a thing  — that  the  great  Jeroboam  would 
fall  by  the  sword,  and  that  mighty  Israel  should  be  conquered 
and  her  people  carried  away  as  captives.  It  was  unthinkable  1 ) 
Then  the  same  priest  hurried  back  to  Amos  (busy  little 
fellow,  wasn’t  he?)  and  said:  "0  you  seer,  go  you  back  into 
the  land  of  Judah,  and  prophesy  there."  And  then  he  added 
emphatically:  "But  do  not  prophesy  any  more  at  Bethel." 

"I  am  no  prophet,"  answered  Amos,  "neither  am  I a 
prophet’s  son.  But  I am  a herdsman  and  a dresser  of  sycamore 
trees.  The  Lord  took  me  away  from  my  flock  and  said:  ’Go, 
prophesy  to  my  people  Israel.’" 

What  finally  happened  to  Amos  we  do  not  know.  We  have 
only  an  all  too  brief  record  of  his  career.  But  we  should  be, 
and  are,  thankful  for  the  account  we  do  have  of  his  life.  It 
is  all  the  more  significant  because  it  was  written  by  his  own 
hand.  He  was  the  first  of  the  writing  prophets.  Those  before 
him  had  been  written  up  by  other  men,  but  Amos  wrote  his  own 
story  which  we  can  read  in  the  book  bearing  his  name. 

Those  of  us  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  teachings 
of  Christianity  find  nothing  new  in  what  Amos  had  to  say.  But 
to  the  people  to  whom  he  spoke,  his  message  must  have  been  new. 
If  a drum  major,  leading  a parade,  should  go  on  and  on. 
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getting  farther  and  farther  ahead  of  the  parade,  the  time  would 
come  when  he  would  cease  to  he  a leader,  for  he  would  be 
marching  alone. 

Amos  was  like  that.  He  was  far  ahead  of  his  time. 


For  Me  to  Think  About  Today 


When  have  I been  glad  over  the  misfortunes 
of  others? 

Why  should  I call  attention  to  unjust  practices 
which  I have  observed? 

What  would  Amos  speak  out  against  if  he  were 
here  now? 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 


THE  PROPHETS  CONTINUE  TO  SPEAK 

Some  twenty  years  after  Amos  comes  the  next  in  the 
succession  of  the  prophets. 

His  name  was  Hosea.  He  was  a native  of  the  northern 
kingdom  and  did  his  prophesying  there.  He  was  a very  different 
man  than  his  immediate  predecessor.  Amos,  you  will  remember, 
was  severe,  stern,  and  unyielding  when  it  came  to  matters  of 
justice  and  righteousness.  Hosea,  while  he  recognized  the 
sins  and  evils  of  his  time  and  held  many  of  the  same  opinions 

as  Amos,  was  more  tender  and  forgiving.  He  thought  that  God’s 

heart  was  full  of  pity  for  his  wayward  children.  He  has 
become  known  as  the  prophet  of  God’s  love. 

Hosea  gained  his  idea  of  the  forgiveness  and  love  of 
God  through  an  unhappy  experience  in  his  own  home.  After  he 
had  been  married  for  a time  his  wife  proved  untrue  and 
eventually  left  him.  She  went  on  from  bad  to  worse  until  at 
last  she  was  found  in  the  slave  market.  Hosea  happened  to 
see  her,  and  with  pity  and  love  still  in  his  heart,  bought  her 

and  took  her  back  home.  He  was  willing  to  give  her  another 

chance,  and  if  she  repented  and  sought  forgiveness  he  would 
take  her  back  into  his  life. 

If  he  could  do  that  for  a faithless  wife,  what  would 
the  Lord  do  for  sinful  Israel?  he  wondered.  He  knew  something 
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about  true  love.  And  yet,  his  love  could  not  be  greater  than 
God's.  Impossible l 

In  some  of  his  preaching,  for  that  is  what  prophesying 
really  is,  he  urged  the  people  of  the  nation  to  turn  from 
their  evil  ways.  Much  of  the  time  he  represents  the  Lord  as 
speaking,  as  when  he  says:  ’’For  I desire  goodness,  and  not 
sacrifice;  and  the  knowledge  of  God  more  than  burnt  offerings." 

The  great  Hebrew  teachers  continually  reminded  their 
people  of  their  obligation  to  God  for  leading  them  out  of 
Egypt  and  directing  them  in  the  following  years.  Every 
prophet  after  Hosea  emphasized  Divine  love. 

Today  we  take  God's  love  as  a matter  of  course. 

Certainly  he  loves  us,  even  if  we  are  sinful  --  everyone  knows 
thatJ  But  it  was  Hosea  who  first  put  forth  that  idea  and 
because  of  that  he  is  one  of  the  greatest  religious  thinkers 
that  the  world  has  ever  known. 

About  the  same  time  that  Hosea  was  prophesying  in  the 
northern  kingdom  there  appeared  in  Judah  a prophet  who  in  many 
ways  was  the  greatest  of  them  all.  Isaiah  was  his  name. 

Isaiah  was  a young  man  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  years 
of  age  when  he  received  his  call  to  go  forth  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord.  "Whom  shall  I send,  and  who  will  go  for  us?"  he 
seemed  to  hear  God  asking.  And  he  answered:  "Here  am  I,  send 
me."  Beginning  right  then,  and  continuing  for  forty  years,  he 
was  the  most  important  person  in  Jerusalem.  It  seems  quite 
clear  that  he  belonged  to  a wealthy  and  aristocratic  family. 
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but  that  fact  did  not  in  any  way  dim  his  prophetic  vision. 

The  political  situation  during  the  time  of  Isaiah  again 
was  disturbed  and  troubled,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next 
chapter.  With  so  much  unrest  outside  of  the  kingdom  one  would 
suppose  that  the  leaders  of  Judah  would  have  been  concerned 
about  the  protection  of  their  country.  But  they  were  more 
interested  in  having  a good  time  and  in  living  in  luxury  and 
wickedness.  There  were  idols  on  every  hand,  the  wealthy  robbed 
the  poor,  bribery  made  justice  a mockery,  and  drunkenness  was 
common. 

The  rulers  and  the  priests  were  worse  than  the  people. 
And  as  for  the  women,  they  were  no  better  than  the  men.  The 
words  that  you  are  about  to  read  describe  the  women  of  a 
certain  city.  They  "are  haughty,  and  walk  with  outstretched 
necks  and  wanton  eyes,  walking  and  mincing  as  they  go,  and 
making  a tinkling  with  their  feet."  Do  you  think  that 
description  applies  to  the  women  living  today  in  New  York, 
Boston,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  or  what  have  you,  or  to  the 
women  living  in  Jerusalem  twenty-seven  hundred  years  ago? 
Believe  it  or  not,  those  were  the  women  of  Jerusalem!  (If  you 
don't  believe  it,  look  up  Isaiah  3:16) 

Of  the  social  evils  of  his  day  Isaiah  was  very  critical. 
He,  along  with  Amos,  told  his  people  that  they  were  doomed  to 
destruction.  Also  like  Amos,  Isaiah  declared  that  the  Lord  is 
not  pleased  with  sacrifices  and  beautiful  worship  services 
when  all  the  time  the  worshipers  are  really  sinners. 
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Isaiah  supported  the  religious  teachings  of  Amos  and 
Hosea,  hut  he  made  important  contributions  of  his  own.  He 
emphasized  the  holiness  and  majesty  of  God  and  that  men  should 
learn  to  trust  him.  Because  of  his  influences  he  saved  Judah 
and  in  30  doing  saved  the  Hebrew  religion. 

Living  also  in  the  southern  kingdom  at  the  time  of 
Isaiah  was  another  prophet  known  as  Micah.  He  was  more  like 
Amos  than  Isaiah,  however.  He  belonged  to  the  working  class 
and  spoke  out  sharply  against  those  who  oppressed  the  poor. 

While  Micah’ s contribution  to  the  Bible  is  small,  his 
contribution  to  religion  is  very  great,  for  he  gave  the  best 
definition  of  religion  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament  and 
among  the  best  anywhere  in  the  entire  Bible. 

He  asked  what  he  should  do  to  please  God.  Should  he 
bow  down  before  him?  Should  he  sacrifice  year  old  calves  as 
burnt  offerings?  Would  a thousand  rams  satisfy  him?  As  a 
last  suggestion  he  wonders  if  God  would  want  him  to  give  up 
his  oldest  child  to  settle  for  his  sins. 

And  then  he  answered  his  own  question:  ”He  hath  showed 
thee,  0 man,  what  is  good;  and  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of 
thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  kindness,  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  thy  God?" 

These  early  prophets  of  Israel  had  a great  influence 
in  shaping  the  destinies  of  men.  We  shall  do  well  not  to 
forget  their  words. 
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For  Me  to  Think  About  Today 


How  would  I explain  God’s  love? 

When  have  I felt  that  I should  say  to  God; 
"Here  am  I,  send  me"? 

About  this  matter  of  just  living  for  pleasure 
and  not  being  too  careful  about  some  things  — 
when  was  the  last  time  I checked  up  to  see  what 
sort  of  standards  I am  setting  for  myself? 

How  can  I know  what  it  means  to  do  God’s 
will? 

"To  do  justly.  To  love  kindness.  To  walk 
humbly  with  God."  If  all  people  everywhere  did 
those  things,  how  different  would  the  world  be? 
What  would  we  do  that  we  don’t  do  now?  What 
wouldn’t  we  do  that  we  do  do  now? 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

THE  NORTHERN  KINGDOM  IS  CAPTURED 

The  people  of  the  northern  kingdom,  Israel,  were  very 
prosperous  and  self-satisfied  while  Jeroboam  II  was  king.  They 
refused  to  listen  to  the  warnings  of  Amos  and  Hosea.  Life  was 
meant  to  be  enjoyed.  Nothing  could  happen  to  them]  Why  should 
they  pay  any  attention  to  these  two  calamity  howlers? 

But  when  Jeroboam  died  it  was  not  long  before  they  began 
to  wonder  if  maybe,  after  all,  there  wasn't  some  truth  in  what 
Amos  had  been  saying. 

Within  thirteen  years  there  were  six  kings.  Why  they  had 
so  many  was  because  four  of  them  were  assassinated,  one  of  them 
after  he  had  been  on  the  throne  only  one  month!  Times  were  no 
longer  prosperous.  Envy,  jealousy,  desire  for  power,  death  — 
all  stalked  the  land. 

Their  trials  and  tribulations  did  not  end  with  the 
internal  strife,  however. 

Over  to  the  northeast  was  the  Assyrian  empire  and  its 
king  began  to  cast  longing  glances  in  the  direction  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel.  Assyria  had  been  threatening  to  invade 
Israel  for  some  time,  but  until  now  no  actual  attempt  had  been 
made.  The  people  of  Israel  were  not  in  a position  to  defend 
themselves  and  they  bought  their  way  out  of  danger  by  paying  a 
huge  tribute,  about  two  million  dollars  in  our  money.  The 
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Assyrians  returned  home,  satisfied  for  a time,  but  after  four 
years  they  were  back  again. 

By  this  time  there  was  a new  king  in  Israel  and  he  was 
not  willing  to  give  up  so  easily.  He  and  the  king  of  Damascus, 
on  the  north,  wanted  to  fight  it  out  and  thought  that  if  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  would  join  them  they  could  do  it  successfully. 
Accordingly,  they  tried  to  force  the  king  of  Judah  to  unite 
with  them,  but  he  refused.  Instead,  he  turned  to  the 
Assyrians  for  help. 

The  Assyrian  king,  knowing  that  he  was  not  opposed  by  a 
united  front,  immediately  began  an  invasion. 

First  of  all  he  conquered  Damascus.  Now  the  only  barrier 
which  had  been  between  Assyria  and  Israel  was  gone.  It  was  an 
easy  matter  for  the  Assyrians  to  overrun  Israel,  and  thousands 
of  the  people  were  carried  off  as  captives.  There  was  much 
unrest  among  the  Israelites  who  were  left,  and  the  king  was  put 
to  death.  The  new  king,  Hoshea,  by  paying  large  tribute  to 
Assyria,  managed  to  keep  peace  for  awhile,  but  with  the  coming 
to  the  throne  of  a new  king  in  Assyria  Hoshea  refused  further 
tribute. 

Hoshea  turned  to  Egypt  for  support  and  found  a very 
willing  ally,  for  the  Egyptians  were  only  too  glad  to  have 
another  power  between  themselves  and  the  dreaded  Assyrians. 

The  new  Assyrian  king,  however,  did  not  intend  to  get  along 
without  the  tribute  from  Israel  and  he  answered  by  sending  an 
army.  The  Assyrians  were  practically  in  control  of  Israel, 
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anyway,  and  this  move  was  simply  to  make  the  capture  more  final* 

Some  years  before,  Samaria  had  been  made  the  capital  of 
Israel*  It  was  situated  on  a hill  and  thus  was  a natural 
stronghold,  difficult  to  capture.  But  after  taking  Hoshea 
prisoner,  the  Assyrians  turned  their  attention  to  besieging 
Samaria.  Because  of  its  position,  the  city  was  able  to  hold 
out  for  three  years,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  it  was  all 
over  and  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was  no  more. 

That  was  in  the  year  722  B.C.  and  the  conquering 
Assyrian  king  was  Sargon  II. 

This  time  nearly  all  of  the  Israelites  were  carried  off 
and  placed  in  Mesopotamia  and  further  to  the  east  in  Medea. 

Only  those  who  would  not  be  likely  to  make  further  trouble 
were  left  in  Israel,  some  peasants  and  slaves  being  the  only 
ones  permitted  to  remain.  To  repopulate  the  country, 
colonists  from  northern  Syria  and  Babylonia  were  taken  in  by 
Sargon.  These  colonists,  together  with  the  Hebrews  who  were 
left  behind,  formed  a new  race  and  later  became  known  as  the 
Samaritans. 

Now  what  became  of  those  Israelites  who  were  taken 
captive  and  carried  off?  No  one  knows  --  exactly. 

The  kingdom  of  Israel,  you  remember,  was  made  up  of  ten 
of  the  original  twelve  tribes.  So  ever  since  the  capture  and 
fall  of  the  northern  kingdom,  historians  have  speculated  about 
the  Lost  Ten  Tribes.  It  was  imagined  at  first  that  the 
Israelites  were  marched  off,  intact,  to  some  little  known  land 
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and  left  there.  Intact.  And  so,  every  now  and  again,  some 
explorer,  after  finding  a strange  and  previously  unknown  people, 
has  burst  upon  a waiting  world  with  the  startling  news  that  the 
Lost  Ten  Tribes  have  been  found. 

But,  undoubtedly,  that  is  not  the  way  it  happened  at 
all.  It  seems  more  likely  that  the  captives,  having  been 
placed  in  Mesopotamia  and  Medea,  simply  were  absorbed  by  the 
populations  of  which  they  became  a part.  They  intermarried, 
intermingled  in  social  and  business  ways,  and  became  "lost" 
through  losing  their  identity. 

What  became  of  Judah?  you  may  be  wondering. 

About  twenty  years  after  the  siege  of  Samaria  the 
Assyrian  forces  marched  on  Jerusalem  and  it  began  to  look  as 
though  that  city  would  fall  as  well,  but  when  capture  seemed 
certain  a plague  broke  out  in  the  Assyrian  camp.  Men  died  by 
the  thousands  in  one  night  and  the  remaining  Assyrians  withdrew. 


For  Me  _to  Think  About  Today 

When  leaders  become  drunk  with  power,  what 
effect  is  it  likely  to  have  on  the  people? 

How  permanent  and  lasting  is  security  that 
is  purchased  through  paying  of  tribute? 
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Think  back  to  the  warning  of  Amos.  Can  a 
nation,  in  any  time,  live  in  sin,  godlessness, 
and  corruption  and  continue  to  prosper? 

If  an  individual,  or  a nation,  turns  against 
God,  what  will  be  the  result? 
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CHAPTER  XX 


A SURPRISE  BRINGS  BETTER  DAYS 

Hezekiah  was  king  of  Judah  when  it  seemed  so  certain 
that  Jerusalem  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Assyrians*  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Manasseh,  who  ascended  the  throne  at 
twelve  years  of  age  and  reigned  for  fifty-five  years. 

During  the  years  that  Manasseh  was  in  power  conditions 
in  Judah  became  steadily  worse.  He  had  no  use  for  the  prophets 
and  headed  up  much  opposition  to  their  teachings*  Not  only 
did  he  lead  a movement  against  the  prophets,  but  he  went  beyond 
that  and  set  up  again  the  altars  to  heathen  gods  that  had  been 
torn  down  by  his  father.  He  even  restored  the  custom  of  child- 
sacrifice,  offering  up  his  own  son  to  the  god  Moloch. 

The  majority  of  the  people  seemed  to  be  in  favor  of  what 
Manasseh  was  doing,  which  would  indicate  that  his  father, 
Hezekiah,  did  not  have  the  support  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  his  time*  Those  who  had  stood  by  the  prophets  and 
their  teachings  were  a minority  group. 

At  this  time,  even  though  the  prophets  and  their 
supporters  were  in  the  minority,  they  were  not  crushed,  but 
were  working  quietly  to  save  the  nation.  But  looking  at  the 
total  picture,  the  early  years  of  the  seventh  century  were  evil 
ones. 

Manasseh  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Amon.  He  started 
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right  in  following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  hut  his  steps 
didnTt  last  very  long,  for  he  was  assassinated  hy  one  of  his 
servants  at  the  end  of  two  years*  (You  see  this  useful  little 
custom  they  had  in  those  days*  If  they  didn’t  like  a king,  all 
they  had  to  do  was  just  kill  him  and  get  another  one.  They 
might  not  like  the  one  they  got,  of  course,  but  at  least  the 
first  one  was  out  of  the  way. ) 

The  writer  who  reported  this  bit  of  fact,  said  very 
simply:  "And  the  people  of  the  land  made  Josiah  his  son  king 
in  his  stead." 

And  now  comes  a change. 

Josiah  was  only  eight  years  of  age  when  he  became  king. 

He  ruled  for  thirty-one  years  and  it  was  said  of  him:  "He  did 
that  which  was  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord."  Pretty  good 
thumbnail  sketch  of  a man,  isn’t  it?  To  have  had  that  said 
about  him  he  would  of  necessity  have  been  very  different  from 
his  father  and  grandfather. 

Just  how  this  difference  came  about  we  cannot  be  sure. 
Somehow  he  must  have  come  under  the  influence  of  the  prophets 
and  some  scholars  believe  that  one  of  the  prophets  was  his 
teacher.  While  Josiah  was  growing  up,  one  of  the  greatest 
prophets , (to  be  considered  in  the  next  lesson)  was  preaching 
and  the  prophets  were  beginning  to  get  back  into  public  favor. 
And  that  had  something  to  do  with  it.  Now  we  can  understand 
very  clearly  that  an  eight  year  old  king  doesn’t  do  much  ruling, 
but  by  the  time  Josiah  was  old  enough  to  decide  things  for 
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himself,  he  was  "sold”  on  the  prophets. 

After  Josiah  had  been  reigning  for  seventeen  years, 
which  would  have  made  the  date  621  B.C,,  he  decided  that  the 
Temple  needed  repairing.  Nothing  had  been  done  to  it  for 
several  years  and  a large  crew  of  men  were  assigned  to  the  job. 

The  work  had  been  going  on  for  several  weeks  when  one 
day  there  came  a shout  from  a group  of  workmen, 

"Hey,  come  here,  quick,"  they  called  out  in  unison. 

Other  workmen  and  foremen  dropped  their  tools  and  ran  to  see 
what  the  commotion  was  all  about. 

One  of  the  workers,  while  tearing  out  part  of  the  wall, 
had  found  a small  metal  box  hidden  inside  the  wall. 

"What  do  you  suppose  it  is?"  asked  one, 

"Can  you  open  it?"  asked  another, 

"Here,  you  found  it.  You  open  it,"  someone  said  as  he 
handed  the  mysterious  box  to  the  worker  who  had  discovered  it. 

While  every  onlooker  held  his  breath,  this  excited  man, 
now  all  thumbs,  pried  off  the  cover.  There,  before  their 
astonished  and  eager  eyes,  was  a parchment  scroll. 

They  could  see  at  once  that  it  did  not  concern  the 
building  trade. 

"This  has  nothing  to  do  with  us,"  they  said,  handing  it 
to  the  foreman  in  charge  of  that  particular  group.  "You  take 
it  to  the  high  priest." 

Hilkiah,  the  high  priest,  was  found  and  he  immediately 
said,  "This  ij3  something,"  and  hurried  off  to  find  Shaphan, 
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the  scribe. 

Shaphan  read  it  and  said:  "No,  it  can’t  bel  We  must 
take  this  to  Josiah  the  king  at  once."  He  hastily  found  the 
king  and  read  to  him  from  the  strange  document.  As  Shaphan 
read,  the  king  became  more  and  more  disturbed  until  finally 
he  actually  tore  his  own  clothes  off. 

Now  what  could  have  been  on  that  scroll  to  have  upset 
everyone  so? 

Well,  here  are  some  of  the  statements  Shaphan  read  to 
Josiah:  "But  it  shall  come  to  pass,  if  thou  wilt  not  hearken 
unto  the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  observe  to  do  all  his 
commandments  and  his  statutes  which  I command  thee  this  day, 
that  all  these  curses  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  overtake  thee. 
Cursed  shalt  thou  be  in  the  city,  and  cursed  shalt  thou  be  in 
the  field.  . • • Cursed  shalt  thou  be  when  thou  comest  in  and 
cursed  shalt  thou  be  when  thou  goest  out."  (Those  cover  just 
about  everything,  don’t  they?)  "The  Lord  will  send  upon  thee 
cursing,  discomfiture,  and  rebuke,  in  all  that  thou  puttest 
thy  hand  unto  to  do,  until  thou  be  destroyed,  and  until  thou 
perish  quickly;  because  of  the  evil  of  thy  doings,  whereby 
thou  hast  forsakenme.  . . • the  Lord  will  cause  thee  to  be 
smitten  before  thine  enemies  ...  the  Lord  will  bring  thee, 
and  thy  king  whom  thou  shalt  set  over  thee,  unto  a nation  that 
thou  hast  not  know,  thou  nor  thy  fathers;  and  there  thou  shalt 
serve  other  gods,  wood  and  stone.  ...  because  thou  servedst 
not  the  Lord  thy  God  with  joyfulness,  and  with  gladness  of 
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heart,  by  reason  of  the  abundance  of  all  things;  therefore 
shalt  thou  serve  thine  enemies  that  the  Lord  shall  send  against 
thee,  in  hunger,  and  in  thirst,  and  in  nakedness,  and  in  want 
of  all  things;  and  he  shall  put  a yoke  of  iron  upon  thy  neck, 
until  he  has  destroyed  thee.M 

Now  how  about  it?  If  you  were  a president  or  a king, 
and  had  something  like  that  read  to  you,  wouldn’t  you  be  a 
little  perplexed,  too,  to  say  the  least?  But  it  was  not 
wholly  a dark  picture.  Here  is  some  of  the  silver  lining  that 
was  on  the  other  side  of  that  cloud:  "And  it  shall  come  to 
pass,  if  thou  shalt  hearken  diligently  unto  the  voice  of  the 
Lord  thy  God,  to  observe  to  do  all  his  commandments  which  I 
command  thee  this  day,  that  the  Lord  thy  God  will  set  thee  on 
high  above  all  the  nations  of  the  earth:  and  all  these  blessing! 
shall  come  upon  thee,  and  overtake  thee,  if  thou  shalt  hearken 
unto  the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God.  . . • Blessed  shalt  thou  be 
in  the  city,  and  blessed  shalt  thou  be  in  the  field.  • • • 
Blessed  shalt  thou  be  when  thou  comest  in,  and  blessed  shalt 
thou  be  when  thou  goest  out.  . • • The  Lord  will  curse  thine 
enemies  that  rise  up  against  thee  to  be  smitten  before  thee. 
...  The  Lord  will  establish  thee  for  a holy  people  unto 
himself,  as  he  hath  sworn  unto  thee;  if  thou  shalt  keep  the 
commandments  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  walk  in  his  ways." 

What  was  this  document?  What  could  it  be,  to  cause  so 
much  excitement? 

It  is  believed  that  this  scroll,  or  book,  was  written 
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back  in  the  days  when  the  wicked  Manas seh  was  king.  The 
prophets  and  some  of  their  followers,  disturbed  at  conditions 
in  their  country,  got  together  and  wrote  this  document.  In 
addition  to  the  punishments  and  rewards  mentioned  above  it 
contained  many  laws  and  rules  for  living.  It  took  the  lofty 
ideals  of  the  prophets  and  stated  them  in  language  that  all 
could  understand.  The  writers  hoped  by  it  to  stop  the  evil 
practices  which  were  so  common  then,  but  also  specified  many 
things  that  should  be  done. 

This  book  being  what  it  was,  and  the  times  being  what 
they  were,  the  authors  did  not  dare  to  let  it  be  seen.  So  they 
took  it  and  hid  it  in  the  Temple,  hoping  that  sometime  it  would 
be  found  and  its  words  heeded. 

The  question, What  was  this  document?  has  not  been 
answered.  It  was  the  larger  part  of  what  we  know  today  as 
the  book  of  Deuteronomy.  We  can  see  the  whole  thing  more 
clearly  when  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  word  " Deuteronomy" 
means  "the  second  law",  or  "second  giving  of  the  law”.  The 
first  giving  of  the  law,  of  course,  was  to  Moses  at  Mount 
Sinai. 

It  was  thought  at  first  that  Moses  wrote  the  book.  But 
he  certainly  dicing  write  all  of  it,  because  the  last  chapter 
tells  about  his  death  and  how  the  people  wept  for  thirty  days 
afterwards.  The  writers  attached  Moses'  name  to  it  simply 
because  they  knew  it  was  a further  development  of  his  teaching. 
Very  frequently,  in  ancient  times,  the  writer  of  a document 
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would  issue  it  in  the  name  of  another  man  to  honor  that  man 
or  to  put  the  stamp  of  approval  upon  the  work.  There  was  no 
thought  of  forgery  or  of  breaking  copyright  laws. 

The  reason  that  the  king  Josiah  was  so  troubled  when 
the  book  was  read  to  him  was  because  he  knew  that  the  law  of 
the  book  had  not  been  kept  and  he  was  fearful  of  what  might 
happen.  He  sent  some  of  his  court  representatives  to  consult 
a certain  prophetess  and  she  sent  back  word  that  a blessing 
would  be  upon  him  if  he  followed  the  teachings  of  the  book. 

Josiah  was  very  anxious  that  he  and  his  people  should 
live  up  to  the  teachings  of  this  book,  so  he  summoned  all  the 
head  men  of  Judah  to  Jerusalem.  When  they  had  gathered,  he 
took  them  into  the  Temple  and  read  the  whole  book  to  them. 
Standing  on  the  Temple  platform,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
reading  of  the  book,  he  pledged  himself  to  walk  after  the  Lord, 
to  keep  his  commandments  faithfully,  and  to  carry  out  the  words 
of  the  book.  And  all  the  people  agreed  to  do  their  part. 

The  first  thing  that  he  did  was  to  order  all  the  pagan 
altars,  and  other  things  associated  with  them,  taken  from  the 
Temple.  Throughout  all  of  Judah  these  altars  were  taken  down 
and  broken  up  or  burned  and  the  priests  driven  out  of  the 
cities • 

On  the  positive  side  Josiah  issued  a decree  that  the 
Passover  should  be  observed  according  to  the  new  law.  Previous- 
ly it  had  been  a family  affair,  carried  out  in  each  household. 
From  now  on  it  was  to  be  observed  at  Jerusalem.  Also,  worship 
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was  to  be  centralized  there,  with  it  being  made  illegal  to 
offer  sacrifices  anywhere  but  at  the  Temple.  This  was  done  to 
control  what  went  on  during  worship,  for  many  undesirable 
practices,  such  as  drunkenness  and  immorality,  had  been 
carried  over  from  early  forms  of  Canaanite  worship. 

In  short,  the  changes  that  Josiah  made  were  a step  in 
bringing  the  people  of  Judah  nearer  to  God.  The  Biblical 
historian  makes  this  glowing  tribute  to  the  king:  "And  like 
unto  him  there  was  no  king  before  him,  that  turned  to  the  Lord 
with  all  his  heart,  and  with  all  his  soul,  and  with  all  his 
might,  according  to  all  the  law  of  Moses;  neither  after  him 
arose  there  any  like  him." 

But,  unfortunately,  Josiah  did  not  live  to  carry  out 
for  very  long  the  better  way  of  living  which  he  started. 

There  came  the  time  when  an  Egyptian  army  marched 
through  Judah  on  the  way  to  attack  Assyria.  Josiah  led  his 
army  against  the  Egyptians  and  was  killed  in  battle.  His 
servants  took  him  back  to  Jerusalem  in  a chariot  and  buried 
him  in  his  own  tomb. 

Josiah  was  a good  king,  his  reign  was  one  of  the  best 
in  the  whole  history  of  Judah,  and  he  was  the  last  king  of  any 
importance. 
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For  Me  to  Think  About  Today 


If  It  was  the  influence  of  the  prophets  that 
made  Jo si ah  the  good  king  that  he  came  to  be,  what 
can  be  said  about  the  opportunity  and  responsibility 
that  teachers,  ministers,  and  youth  leaders  have  as 
they  work  with  children  and  young  people? 

Who  would  I name  as  the  two  or  three  people  who 
have  influenced  me  most? 

Those  who  wrote  the  hidden  scroll  did  not  know 
the  effect  it  produced  when  found.  Why  is  it 
important  for  us  to  do  what  we  think  is  right 
even  though  we  don't  see  the  results  of  our 
efforts? 

Why  do  we  need  a code  of  laws  to  use  as  a 
standard  by  which  to  live? 
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CHAPTER  XXI 


THE  PROPHET  WHO  WENT  DEEP 

The  next  king  after  Josiah  was  his  son,  Jehoahaz,  who 
reigned  only  three  months  before  he  was  dethroned  by  the 
Egyptian  Pharaoh.  Another  son  of  Josiah,  Jehoiakim,  was  made 
king,  but  he  was  nothing  more  than  a tool  in  the  hands  of 
Pharaoh. 

Not  only  did  Jehoiakim  favor  the  Egyptians,  and  pay  them 
large  tribute,  but  he  brought back  the  pagan  worship  practices 
which  his  father  had  done  away  with.  And  he  was  a good 
spender,  for  he  built  a magnificent  palace  for  himself.  The 
good  times  which  had  been  initiated  by  Josiah  were  beginning  to 
fade  away. 

In  addition  to  the  internal  change  of  affairs  in  Judah 
there  was  a momentous  change  beginning  to  appear  on  the  world 
scene • 

Assyria  had  been  the  nation  having  the  balance  of  power • 
Now  appeared  a challenge  to  that  power.  The  strain  of  so  many 
wars  had  begun  to  tell,  and  there  was  also  unrest  within  the 
country. 

The  threat  to  the  continued  domination  by  Assyria  was 
the  empire  of  the  Chaldeans,  with  its  capital  at  Babylon,  in 
Mesopotamia.  The  two  kingdoms  came  to  blows  and  the  Chaldeans, 
or  Babylonians  as  they  were  more  commonly  called,  emerged 
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victorious. 

In  this  period  there  came  into  prominence  a great 
spiritual  leader  considered  by  many  to  be  the  greatest  of  all 
the  prophets.  He  was  Jeremiah.  For  about  forty  years  he  was 
the  most  important  person  in  Judah. 

Jeremiah  was  born  during  the  time  that  the  wicked 
Manasseh  was  king.  His  father  was  a priest  and  he  himself 
grew  up  to  be  a priest.  Fortunately,  he  wrote  a great  deal, 
and  as  his  writing  contained  much  about  himself  we  have  come 
to  know  more  about  him  than  any  other  prophet. 

Jeremiah  began  his  ministry,  as  it  might  be  called, 
just  five  years  before  the  finding  of  the  Book  of  the  Law 
during  Josiah’s  reign.  Like  many  another  before  him  and  since 
his  time,  Jeremiah  had  a terrific  struggle  with  himself  when, 
as  he  writes  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  book:  "The  word  of  the 
Lord  came  unto  me,  saying  ...  ’I  have  appointed  thee  a 
prophet  unto  the  nations.*"  He  hesitated  and  belittled  his 
abilities.  "Behold,  I know  not  how  to  speak,"  he  answered, 

"for  I am  a child." 

But  finally  he  yielded  to  the  call  of  God  and  showed 
the  world  that  he  did  know  how  to  speak. 

After  Josiah's  death,  conditions  became  steadily  worse, 
as  mentioned  earlier  in  the  chapter,  until  Jeremiah  could  stand 
it  no  longer  and  let  his  voice  be  heard. 

Like  Amos,  he  stood  on  the  streets  or  in  the  Temple 
court  and  condemned  the  wickedness  of  the  time.  He  rebuked  the 
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king  in  no  uncertain  terms  for  spending  the  people* s money  for 
his  own  selfish  satisfaction.  "Woe  unto  him  that  buildeth  his 
house  by  unrighteousness,  and  his  chambers  by  injustice,"  he 
declared,  "that  useth  his  neighbor’s  service  without  wages,  and 
giveth  him  not  his  hire."  He  asked  if  the  king  thought  he 
could  reign  better  because  he  had  a palace  lined  with  cedar. 

And  he  pointed  out  that  the  father  of  the  king,  Josiah,  was 
just  and  righteous  in  his  dealings  and  showed  a concern  for  the 
poor  and  needy. 

More  than  a century  earlier,  Isaiah  had  solemnly  stated 
that  Jerusalem  would  not  be  taken  by  the  enemy  but  would  be 
protected  by  the  Lord.  We  have  seen  how  it  seemed  almost 
certain  that  Jerusalem  would  be  captured,  but  that  it  was 
miraculously  spared  from  destruction.  With  that  experience  in 
mind  the  people  had  come  to  believe  that  nothing  could  happen 
to  them  or  their  city  as  long  as  they  maintained  the  Temple 
and  their  forms  of  worship. 

But  Jeremiah  thought  otherwise. 

One  day  he  preached  to  a large  crowd  at  the  Temple  court 
and  told  them  that  if  they  did  not  turn  from  their  wicked  and 
idolatrous  ways  the  city  and  the  Temple  would  be  destroyed. 
Naturally,  the  people  didn’t  like  that.  He  was  arrested,  given 
a trial,  and  released  through  the  influence  of  his  friends. 

On  another  occasion  he  was  put  in  stocks  and  left  for  a time  to 
be  jeered  at  by  the  curious. 

Jeremiah  had  an  unusual  way  of  illustrating  his  sermons. 
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Once  while  he  was  preaching  he  held  an  earthern  jar,  or  bottle, 
in  his  hands.  Suddenly  he  surprised  his  listeners  by  dashing 
the  jar  upon  the  ground.  ’’Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,”  he 
cried  out,  ’’’Even  so  will  I break  this  people  and  this  city, 
as  one  breaketh  a potter’s  vessel,  that  cannot  be  made  whole 
again.'”  Another  time  he  appeared  on  the  streets  wearing  an 
ox  yoke  across  his  neck.  To  those  who  wondered  what  he  was 
doing  he  explained  that  it  meant  the  country  must  surrender  to 
the  authority  of  another  nation  in  the  same  way  that  an  ox  has 
to  do  the  bidding  of  its  driver. 

As  his  denunciations  continued,  Jeremiah  became  hated 
more  and  more.  Finally  he  was  forbidden  to  preach  in  the 
Temple.  But  Jeremiah  would  not  let  his  message  be  silenced. 

One  of  his  followers,  called  Baruch,  became  his  secretary  and 
Jeremiah  dictated  sermons  to  him.  Baruch,  in  turn,  took  these 
out  and  read  them  to  the  people. 

Some  of  the  officials  of  the  king  heard  of  the  messages 
that  Baruch  was  reading  and  sent  for  him  to  take  his  roll  to 
them.  When  he  arrived  in  their  presence  they  said:  "Sit  down 
now,  and  read  it  in  our  ears.”  When  Baruch  had  finished 
reading  they  were  afraid,  for  among  other  things  was  this 
unpleasant  prediction:  "The  king  of  Babylon  shall  certainly 
come  and  destroy  this  land,  and  shall  cause  to  cease  from  thence 
man  and  beast."  They  turned  to  him  and  said:  "We  will  surely 
tell  the  king  of  all  these  words."  Baruch  left  the  roll,  or 
book,  with  them  and  went  out.  He  and  Jeremiah  were  warned  to 
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go  away  and  hide,  letting  no  one  know  where  they  were. 

The  king's  officials  went  into  the  court  and  found 
Jehoiakim,  and  read  to  him  from  Jeremiah !s  words  which  were 
written  on  the  roll. 

At  that  particular  time  it  was  cold  weather  and  the  king 
was  sitting  before  a fire.  It  was  not  a large,  roaring  fire- 
place, but  simply  an  open  pan,  called  a brazier,  in  which  coals 
were  burning. 

The  king  became  angry  as  Jeremiah* s words  were  read  to 

him. 

"Here,  let  me  see  that  roll,"  he  demanded. 

When  it  was  handed  to  him,  he  took  his  penknife,  cut  a 
piece  off  the  end  of  the  roll  and  tossed  the  piece  into  the 
fire.  Then  he  handed  the  roll  back  to  the  reader. 

After  a few  more  minutes  of  reading,  he  said:  "Give  me 
that  again.”  He  cut  off  another  piece  and  tossed  it  into  the 
fire. 

Once  more  the  reader  continued,  and  once  more  the  king 
asked  for  the  roll.  A third  time  he  cut  off  a piece  and  threw 
it  into  the  fire. 

And  so  the  procedure  continued,  alternate  reading, 
cutting,  and  tossing  into  the  fire  until  none  of  the  roll  was 
left. 


No  doubt  the  king  thought  that  that  would  be  the  end  of 
that  part  of  Jeremiah's  message,  at  least.  But  he  had  under- 
estimated Jeremiah,  for  when  the  prophet  found  what  had 
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happened  he  dictated  the  roll  over  again  and  added  more  to  it* 

Many  times  Jeremiah’s  life  was  threatened*  But  through 
it  all  he  remained  calm  and  without  bitterness.  Once  the 
priests  turned  to  the  people  and  said  of  him:  ’’This  man  ought 
to  be  put  to  death,  for  he  has  prophesied  against  this  city, 
as  you  have  heard.”  Jeremiah  answered  and  said  that  he  had 
spoken  out  against  the  city.  ’’Now  therefore  change  your  ways 
and  obey  the  voice  of  the  Lord  your  God,”  he  continued.  "But 
as  for  me,  I am  in  your  hand:  do  with  me  what  seems  right  to 
you.  Only  realize  that  if  you  put  me  to  death,  you  will  bring 
innocent  blood  upon  yourselves  and  upon  this  city.” 

All  this  time  the  threat  of  Babylonia  was  becoming  more 
and  more  pronounced.  Finally,  the  invading  armies  under 
Nebuchadnezzar,  the  king  of  Babylon,  appeared  and  the  downfall 
of  Jerusalem  began.  A son  of  Jehoiakim  was  now  king  and  after 
the  city  was  captured  he  was  carried  into  Babylonia  along  with 
ten  thousand  prisoners  of  war. 

Zedekiah,  a third  son  of  Josiah,  was  named  king  in 
Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  and  for  over  eight  years  reigned  as 
a subject  representative  of  the  Babylonian  king. 

After  the  first  captives  had  been  taken  off  to  Babylonia, 
Jeremiah  wrote  to  them  and  encouraged  them  to  make  homes  in  the 
new  land  and  otherwise  settle  down  among  the  people.  He 
pointed  out  that  what  had  happened  was  bound  to  come  and  now 
that  it  had  come  they  might  as  well  make  the  best  of  it.  When 
he  said  things  like  that,  they  called  him  a traitor  and  hated 
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him  more  than  ever. 

Again  the  opposition  to  Jeremiah  was  intense.  The  king, 
Zedekiah,  really  respected  Jeremiah  hut  did  not  dare  to  take  his 
part  in  the  face  of  the  opposition  of  the  influential  men  of 
his  court.  When  they  complained  about  Jeremiah,  Zedekiah  told 
them  that  the  prophet  was  in  their  hands.  They  took  Jeremiah 
and  this  time  lowered  him  into  a deep  pit  that  was  all  mud  at 
the  bottom.  And  Jeremiah  sank  into  this  mud. 

One  of  the  servants  in  the  king’s  house  had  been 
friendly  to  Jeremiah  and  he  went  and  reported  to  the  king  what 
had  happened.  So,  on  the  side,  the  king  told  the  servant  to 
take  some  men  and  rescue  Jeremiah  before  he  died.  They 
lowered  some  rags  and  worn-out  garments  down  by  ropes  to  him, 
and  told  him  to  put  the  clothes  under  his  armpits  and  under 
the  ropes.  Then  they  pulled  him  out  of  the  pit.  Once  more 
Jeremiah’s  life  had  been  spared. 

The  principal  note  in  Jeremiah’s  preaching  was  that 
Judah  might  as  well  surrender  to  Babylonia.  They  were  no 
match  for  them  from  a military  standpoint,  and  if  they  didn’t 
surrender,  the  outcome  would  be  worse. 

The  ministry  of  the  prophets  kept  building  up  as  one 
succeeded  another.  Each  made  his  own  contribution,  going  a 
step  beyond  where  the  one  before  him  had  left  off. 

Jeremiah’s  particular  contribution  was  that  he  stressed 
the  importance  of  the  inner  life.  Ee  gave  a new  interpretation 
of  religion,  that  of  personal  fellowship  with  God.  Up  to  this 
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time,  religion  had  been  more  of  a national  matter  than  an 
individual  matter.  Forms  of  worship,  the  offerings,  even  the 
Temple  itself  — these  were  not  necessary  to  real  worship,  he 
maintained. 

Without  these  things  one  could  still  worship  God  through 
prayer.  He  is  the  first  one  to  talk  so  much  about  prayer,  and 
has  been  called  the  father  of  true  prayer.  He  even  went  so 
far  as  to  suggest  that  it  would  be  better  if  the  Temple  were 
destroyed,  so  that  men  would  learn  to  worship  God  in  their 
innermost  lives.  Because  of  these  teachings  it  was  Jeremiah 
who  had  the  greatest  influence  of  all  the  prophets  upon  the 
future  development  of  the  Hebrew  religion. 

When  Jerusalem  was  completely  captured  and  destroyed, 
which  will  be  considered  in  the  next  chapter,  Jeremiah  was 
given  his  choice  of  going  to  Babylon  or  remaining  in  Judah. 

He  chose  to  remain  in  Judah.  Later,  many  of  those  remaining 
in  Judah  went  to  Egypt,  believing  that  they  would  be  more 
secure  under  the  protection  of  Egypt. 

But  Jeremiah  objected  to  the  move.  He  declared  that 
the  only  way  they  could  find  a new  life  was  through  a new 
spirit  and  a new  attitude  within  themselves.  Against  his  will 
he  was  taken  to  Egypt  with  them,  and  there  continued  to 
criticize  his  people  for  turning  away  from  God. 

We  do  not  know  exactly  what  happened  to  Jeremiah,  but 
tradition  has  it  that  he  was  stoned  to  death  by  his  countrymen 
for  his  teachings. 
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For  Me  to  Think  About  Today 


Jeremiah  and  Moses  both  thought  that  they  did 
not  have  the  ability  to  do  what  God  asked.  I 
should  not  be  too  cocky,  but  how  much  should  I 
talk  myself  down? 

Jeremiah,  like  most  of  the  prophets,  earned 
the  reputation  of  being  a pessimist  and  always 
looking  on  the  dark  side  of  things.  What  part 
do  such  people  play  in  society? 

What  circumstances  can  I think  of  where  a 
little  pessimism  is  not  out  of  place? 

Why  is  it  difficult  to  oppose  one’s  friends? 
Under  what  circumstances  have  I dared  to  do  this, 
when  I have  known  I was  in  the  right? 

Q?he  writer  knows  a young  man  who  was 
driving  a few  friends  in  his  car  one 
evening.  The  others  stopped  for  drinks 
of  beer.  The  young  man  in  question 
is  not  a drinking  man,  but  the  others 
teased  so  earnestly  and  so  long  that 
he  yielded  and  had  a glass.  Later  in 
the  evening  he  was  stopped  by  a police- 
man. As  a result  he  has  been  without 
his  driver’s  license  for  several  months. 
What  would  I have  done  if  I had  been  in 
his  place?] 

Jeremiah  stressed  the  importance  of  the  inner 
life.  How  much  do  I stress  it?  How  can  I improve 
my  prayer  life? 
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CHAPTER  XXII 


THE  SOUTHERN  KINGDOM  IS  CAPTURED 

It  was  in  the  year  597  B.C.  that  Jerusalem  was  first 
taken  by  the  Babylonians.  But  as  we  have  seen,  the  capture 
of  the  city  was  not  complete.  Apparently  there  was  no  blood- 
shed and  no  destruction  of  property. 

The  "last  straw"  which  brought  about  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem  was  the  failure  on  the  part  of  Jehoiakim,  king  of 
Judah,  to  continue  payment  of  tribute  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  king 
of  Babylonia.  But  in  reality  it  was  the  gradual  weakening  of 
the  nation  which  came  about  through  the  selfishness  and 
corruption  of  both  people  and  rulers.  The  words  of  the  prophets 
had  not  been  heeded.  If  they  lived  today  we  would  call  them 
old  fogies  and  pay  no  more  attention  to  them  than  did  the 
people  of  their  own  time. 

Among  those  first  exiles,  as  the  captives  were  called, 
was  the  next  of  the  prophets. 

Ezekiel  was  his  name  and  he  became  the  recognized  leader 
of  the  exiles.  The  exiles  were  permitted  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  people  left  in  Judah,  and  Ezekiel  joined  Jeremiah  in 
urging  the  king  of  Judah,  Zedekiah,  not  to  oppose  the 
Babylonians.  But  the  people  still  believed  that  the  city  would 
never  be  destroyed.  It  might  be  captured  and  in  the  hands  of 
another  nation  for  a time,  but  the  Lord  would  keep  it  and  them 
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from  complete  destruction.  With  that  line  of  reasoning  in 
their  minds,  the  exiles  encouraged  the  people  back  in  Jerusalem 
to  rebel  against  Nebuchadnezzar. 

In  the  ninth  year  of  ZedekiahTs  reign  he  teamed  up  with 
some  other  countries  against  Babylon.  It  was  then  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  went  to  Jerusalem  the  second  time,  and  he  really 
meant  business  on  this  occasion. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  people  were  selfish 
and  corrupt.  This  is  shown  by  an  occurrence  which  happened 
during  this  period.  The  head  men  in  Jerusalem  thought  that  it 
would  please  God  and  cause  him  to  help  them  in  this  emergency 
if  they  freed  the  Hebrew  slaves.  As  soon  as  their  freedom 
had  been  declared,  Nebuchadnezzar  was  obliged  to  take  his  army 
and  face  the  Egyptians,  who  were  among  those  lined  up  against 
the  Babylonians.  It  looked  as  though  God  had  protected  them, 
and  when  the  danger  was  over  the  free  men  were  put  back  into 
slavery.  Jeremiah  spoke  out  against  this  and  was  put  into 
prison  on  false  charges,  then  lowered  into  the  pit  where  he 
sank  in  the  mud. 

After  a time  Nebuchadnezzar  returned  from  his  skirmish 
with  the  Egyptians  and  gave  his  undivided  attention  to  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem.  You  will  remember  that  Jerusalem  was 
ideally  situated  to  withstand  an  attack.  It  was  located  on 
hills  and  could  be  approached  from  only  one  of  its  four  sides. 
So  Nebuchadnezzar  did  not  have  an  easy  time  of  it.  But  he 
succeeded  in  throwing  a blockade  around  the  city  and  preventing 
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any  communication  with  the  outside  world* 

We  can  imagine  something  of  the  suffering  which  was 
endured  within  the  city  wall.  It  was  impossible  to  raise 
sufficient  foodstuffs  and  a serious  famine  resulted.  They 
could  not  carry  on  commerce  and  trade  with  other  people.  Their 
very  buildings  began  to  fall  into  a state  of  disrepair. 
Everywhere  there  was  discontent,  ruin,  and  misery.  But 
Nebuchadnezzar  was  determined  to  teach  the  people  of  Jerusalem 
a lesson.  They  had  gone  in  with  Egypt  and  Egypt  was  his 
dreaded  enemy. 

Finally,  at  the  end  of  a year  and  a half,  Nebuchadnezzar 
won  out.  He  succeeded  in  breaking  through  the  wall  and  making 
an  opening  large  enough  to  permit  the  entrance  of  his  army. 

Once  inside  the  city,  he  made  short  work  of  the  remaining 
details. 

All  of  the  king’s  sons  were  put  to  death  before  his 
eyes  and  the  king  himself,  Zedekiah,  was  blinded  and  carried 
away  to  Babylon  as  the  number  one  captive.  The  city  was 
completely  destroyed  this  time.  Even  the  Temple  was  not 
spared,  but  lay  in  ruins  after  the  departure  of  the  Babylonians* 
Only  a few  people  of  the  lower  classes  were  left  In  the 
forsaken  city. 

Thus  it  was,  that  in  586  B.C.  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
came  to  an  end.  The  prophets  had  been  right. 
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For  Me  to  Think  About  Today 


The  treatment  of  the  Hebrew  slaves.  In 
freeing  them  and  then  putting  them  back  into 
slavery  when  the  danger  was  past,  reminds  one  of 
these  lines: 

"God  and  the  doctor  both  alike  we  adore. 
Just  on  the  brink  of  danger  — not 
before* 

The  danger  past,  both  alike  are  requited, 
God  forgot,  and  the  doctor  slighted.” 

What  causes  men  to  act  that  way  with  God? 

A familiar  quotation  is:  “The  mills  of  the  gods 
grind  slowly,  but  they  grind  exceeding  small.”  A 
professor  under  whom  the  writer  studied  used  to 
say:  "God  doesnft  balance  his  books  every  Saturday 
night.”  What  is  meant  by  those  two  quotations? 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 


THE  HEBREWS  AGAIN  IN  A STRANGE  LAND 

We  have  seen  that  when  Israel  was  captured  by  the 
Assyrians  the  people  were  carried  away  and  absorbed  by  the 
populations  of  which  they  became  a part.  Now,  nearly  one 
hundred  fifty  years  later  when  Judah  was  captured  by  the 
Babylonians,  quite  the  opposite  situation  resulted.  The 
inhabitants  of  Judah,  instead  of  being  scattered  and  lost,  were 
brought  closer  together  than  ever  before  and  became  a united 
people. 

There  were  two  influences  that  brought  this  about. 

In  the  first  place,  the  preaching  of  the  prophets  had 
had  its  effect.  Even  though  these  men  had  been  despised  and 
persecuted  for  their  pronouncements  they  had  given  a new 
spirit  to  their  people.  Finally  the  people  of  Judah  were 
convinced  that  their  sufferings  came  about  as  a result  of 
their  own  wickedness.  And  they  also  believed  that  when  they 
had  paid  for  their  sinfulness  their  troubles  would  come  to  an 
end.  It  can  be  seen  plainly  that  this  was  a far  different 
attitude  than  that  which  prevailed  during  the  time  of  Amos  and 
Hosea. 

Then  In  the  second  place,  the  Babylonians  really  had 
nothing  against  the  Hebrew  people.  The  king  of  the  Babylonians 
Nebuchadnezzar,  has  been  pictured  more  often  than  not  as  a 
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harsh  and  cruel  ruler  and  conqueror,  very  severe  with  both  his 
own  people  and  those  enemy  nations  which  yielded  to  his  power. 
But  such  is  not  the  case  at  all.  He  cared  for  his  people  and 
his  first  thought  was  for  their  welfare.  According  to  the 
standards  of  his  time  he  was  a religious  man.  He  gave  a great 
deal  of  thought  and  energy  to  improving  conditions  in  his 
country.  As  for  Judah,  it  was  simply  a kingdom  that  stood  in 
his  way  of  controlling  the  approach  to  Egypt.  But  now  that  he 
had  conquered  Judah  he  played  the  part  of  the  perfect  gentle- 
man with  the  exiles  as  they  began  to  establish  themselves  in 
their  new  home.  These  people  were  given  every  opportunity  to 
start  life  all  over  again  and  to  engage  in  business  or 
otherwise  conduct  their  affairs  as  they  wished. 

The  Babylonian  exile,  as  this  carrying  away  of  the 
people  of  Judah  to  Babylonia  has  come  to  be  called,  marked  an 
important  turning  point  in  Biblical  history.  The  story  of  the 
Hebrews  now  becomes  the  story  of  the  Jews.  The  term  "Jew" 
comes  from  the  word  "Judah"  and  we  begin  to  speak  now  of 
"Judaism",  which  means  the  religion  of  the  Jews.  Just  prior 
to  this  the  Hebrews  had  been  a country,  a nation  having  a king. 
Now  they  have  ceased  to  become  a nation.  They  have  no  king. 
They  are  simply  a group  of  people  united  by  common  religious 
beliefs • 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Ezekiel  was  the  recognized 
leader  of  the  exiles.  He  was  a deeply  religious  and  God-called 
man,  having  such  an  influence  upon  his  time  that  he  has  been 
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called  the  father  of  Judaism. 

Ezekiel  was  born  in  Jerusalem  during  the  reign  of  the 
good  king,  Josiah.  His  father  was  a priest.  He  was  born  just 
about  the  time  that  Jeremiah  was  called  to  be  a prophet.  So 
we  can  see  at  a glance  some  of  the  elements  which  went  into  his 
training  as  he  grew  into  young  manhood  — his  father  a priest, 
the  finding  of  the  Book  of  the  Law  in  the  Temple,  hearing 
Jeremiah  preach  on  many  occasions. 

During  the  "first  captivity”,  or  when  prisoners  were 
taken  from  Jerusalem  to  Babylonia  the  first  time,  Ezekiel  was 
carried  to  Babylon.  He  would  have  been  in  his  middle  or  late 
twenties  at  that  time.  For  five  years  nothing  was  heard  from 
him  and  then  he  experienced  his  call  to  be  a prophet. 

His  call  came  in  the  form  of  a strange  vision.  He 
seemed  to  see  four  living  creatures.  They  had  strange  faces; 
one  like  a man,  one  like  a lion,  one  like  an  ox,  and  one  like 
an  eagle.  There  was  wind,  and  fire,  and  a cloud,  and  wheels. 
Finally  there  appeared  the  likeness  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord. 
When  he  saw  this  he  fell  upon  his  face,  but  he  heard  a voice 
saying:  "Son  of  man,  stand  upon  thy  feet,  and  I will  speak 
with  thee." 

However  we  may  explain  his  call  he  took  it  very 
seriously.  From  that  moment  on  he  felt  that  he  had  very 
definite  responsibilities  to  the  Jewish  people  everywhere. 
Perhaps  it  might  truthfully  be  said  that  he  was  more  a priest 
than  a prophet.  (Generally  speaking,  a priest  is  one  who 
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thinks  mostly  of  forms  of  worship,  rituals,  etc.,  while  a 
prophet  is  one  who  boldly  denounces  the  evils  of  his  time  and 
points  the  way  to  better  days.)  The  prophets  of  moral 
righteousness  and  social  justice  who  had  gone  before  him  had 
insisted  that  religion  is  tied  up  with  life  in  the  community* 
Ritual  and  sacrifices  in  themselves  didn’t  mean  anything, 
they  declared.  Hosea  expressed  it  for  all  of  them  when  he 
said:  "For  I desire  goodness,  and  not  sacrifice;  and  the 
knowledge  of  God  more  than  burnt-offerings."  (Incidentally, 
notice  what  a higher  and  nobler  idea  of  God  and  religion  that 
is  than  what  we  found  in  Abraham’s  time.) 

And  these  earlier  prophets  were  right.  Religion  ij3 
tied  up  with  life.  But  Ezekiel  was  of  a little  different 
make-up  and  his  particular  contribution  was  along  another  line* 

Ezekiel  remembered  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem  and  he 
firmly  believed  that  if  their  religion  was  to  regain  its 
rightful  place  among  them  they  mu3t  return  to  Jerusalem, 
rebuild  their  cities,  and  restore  the  Temple*  Accordingly, 
much  of  his  preaching  was  concerned  with  his  own  hopes  and 
wishes  about  how  the  Temple  would  look  when  rebuilt  and  what 
kind  of  ritual  would  be  followed. 

Even  though  they  had  no  Temple  in  Babylon,  Ezekiel  did 
not  let  that  become  an  excuse  for  lack  of  worship.  There  were 
other  ways  of  being  religious  besides  going  to  the  Temple. 
Sabbath  observance,  for  instance.  There  was  nothing  to  hinder 
them  from  getting  together  by  families  or  communities  on  the 
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Sabbath  for  instruction  and  to  read  the  law.  In  these  informal 
gatherings  we  see  the  beginning  of  the  synagogue,  or  Jewish 
church.  Eventually,  special  buildings  came  to  be  set  apart 
for  these  meetings.  Whether  or  not  such  buildings  actually 
were  constructed  during  the  exile  we  do  not  kno w.  But  at 
least  it  seems  certain  that  the  chain  of  events  which  led  to 
the  establishment  of  the  synagogue  started  during  those  years. 

Then  again,  Ezekiel  has  been  called  the  first  pastor, 
for  he  was  the  first  one  to  recognize  a responsibility  for  the 
moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  those  in  his  care.  Without 
ritual,  without  sacrifices,  without  the  Temple  he  ministered 
to  his  people  as  they  had  need. 

Along  with  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel  ranks  as  a prophet  who  was 
concerned  with  the  inner  life.  When  we  consider  baptism,  and 
the  inward  cleansing  which  it  signifies,  we  would  do  well  to 
think  much  about  these  words  of  Ezekiel:  "Thus  saith  the  Lord 
God,  'I  will  sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you,  and  you  shall  be 
clean;  from  all  your  filthiness,  and  from  all  your  idols,  will 
I cleanse  you.  A new  heart  also  will  I give  you,  and  a new 
spirit  will  I put  within  you. ,n 

Ezekiel  was  not  the  only  prophet  of  the  exile.  He  is 
the  one  whose  name  we  know  and  whose  writings  are  included  in 
his  own  name  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  other  always  will 
remain  unnamed,  but  his  writing  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
sections  of  the  Bible. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  previously  that  it  is  difficult 
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to  determine  the  authorship  of  much  that  we  find  within  the 
covers  of  the  Bible.  People  didn*t  pay  attention  to  such 
things  in  the  days  that  these  books  were  written.  Passages 
would  be  found  and  attached  to  the  scroll  of  some  other  writer 
because  it  was  similar  in  content  or  possibly  even  as  a matter 
of  convenience.  Who  wrote  a certain  book  was  not  considered 
important.  The  important  thing  was  the  message  it  contained. 
Maybe  they  had  the  right  idea. 

This  scroll,  without  any  signature,  was  attached  to 
the  prophecy  of  Isaiah.  It  is  believed  that  chapters  forty  to 
fifty-five  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah  were  written  by  this  unknown 
prophet  of  the  exile.  For  want  of  a better  name  he  is  called 
Second  Isaiah,  or  Deutero- Isaiah.  Some  scholars  go  still 
farther  and  say  that  chapters  fifty-six  to  sixty-six  are 
written  by  a third  writer  or  group  of  writers. 

Like  Ezekiel,  Second  Isaiah  longed  for  the  day  that  the 
Jews  could  go  back  and  rebuild  Jerusalem.  His  is  a message  of 
comfort  to  a sorrowing  people.  "Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye  my 
people,*  saith  your  God,”  are  his  first  words.  He  continues 
by  saying  that  Israel  has  been  punished  enough,  that  she  has 
suffered  double  for  all  her  sins,  but  that  now  her  sin  is 
pardoned.  And  he  has  unbounded  faith  in  God,  as  is  shown  by 
this  statement:  "The  grass  withereth,  the  flower  fadeth;  but 
the  word  of  our  God  shall  stand  forever." 

Second  Isaiah  has  a two-fold  message  for  his  people. 
First,  he  tells  of  the  wonderful  city  that  Jerusalem  will  be 
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when  it  is  rebuilt.  Second,  he  gives  a new  interpretation  of 
the  suffering  they  have  experienced.  It  was  not  only  punish- 
ment for  sin,  he  asserted,  but  also  a discipline  and  a training 
for  things  in  the  future,  for  it  would  be  through  Israel  that 
other  nations  would  come  to  know  God. 

Someone  has  said  that  the  captivity  was  a blessing  in 
disguise,  that  the  Hebrews  went  out  from  Jerusalem  as  a 
primitive  race,  but  returned  as  a civilized  race.  It  is  only 
in  the  winter  that  we  realize  the  fir  tree  is  an  evergreen,  and 
it  was  only  during  a period  of  severe  stress  and  suffering 
that  the  true  worth  of  the  children  of  Israel  was  made  known. 


For  Me  _to  Think  About  Today 


How  well  do  I adjust  myself  in  unpleasant 
circumstances? 

We  saw  in  this  chapter  that  the  preaching  of 
the  prophets  had,  in  the  long  run,  been  of  value. 
What  should  that  teach  us  about  being  discouraged 
too  easily  when  our  efforts  don*t  seem  to  get 
results? 

Why  is  it  that  men  do  not  receive  "calls” 
today? 

The  strict  Sabbath  observance  of  other  days 
is  no  longer  followed.  What  has  been  the  result 
on  our  society? 
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Ezekiel  and  Second  Isaiah  taught  that  the 
Jews  would  be  forgiven  if  they  did  right  in  the 
future.  If  we  feel  that  we  are  forgiven,  what 
effect  will  that  have  on  our  actions? 


* 


CHAPTER  XXIV 


BACK  HOME  ONCE  MORE 

For  nearly  fifty  years  the  Jews  lived  in  Babylonia, 

Then  came  the  day  for  which  they  had  been  waiting  most 
anxiously.  They  were  free  to  return  to  Jerusalem! 

During  the  years  a series  of  weak  kings  had  followed 
Nebuchadnezzar.  The  strength  and  the  might  of  Babylonia 
gradually  lessened  until  it  no  longer  ranked  as  a powerful 
empire.  But  quite  the  contrary  was  true  of  Persia  on  the 
north. 

Cyrus  had  become  king  of  Persia  and  in  looking  around 
for  new  worlds  to  conquer  his  eye  lighted  upon  Babylon.  Some 
of  the  Babylonian  priests  were  disgruntled  because  their  ruler 
had  neglected  their  gods,  and  they  turned  against  the  king  and 
made  it  possible  for  Cyrus  to  capture  the  city  without  a 
struggle. 

About  two  hundred  years  earlier  Isaiah,  seeing  in  a 
vision  the  fall  of  Babylon,  had  cried  out!  "Babylon  is  fallen, 
is  fallen."  It  was  in  538  B.C.  that  this  became  a reality 
at  the  hands  of  Cyrus. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  Cyrus  did  after  conquering 
Babylon  was  to  announce  to  the  Jewish  exiles  that  they  might 
return  to  their  homeland  if  they  wished.  He  gave  back  to  the 
Jews  some  of  the  equipment  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  taken  from 
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the  Temple  in  Jerusalem,  and  suggested  that  they  rebuild  their 
Temple • 

While  many  of  the  Jews  were  eager  to  return,  probably 
the  greater  number  preferred  to  remain  in  Babylon.  It  had  been 
sixty  years  since  Ezekiel  and  the  others  of  the  first  captivity 
had  arrived  in  Babylonia,  and  fifty  years  since  the  remaining 
captive  Jews  had  joined  them.  That  would  mean  that  many  of  the 
people  were  too  old  to  leave.  Then  again,  it  was  a journey  of 
eight  hundred  miles  across  the  desert,  and  that  would  be  enough 
of  a hardship  to  make  even  the  able  bodied  think  twice  before 
setting  out. 

Also,  what  would  they  find  when  they  got  there?  Every- 
thing had  been  destroyed  and  only  a few  poor  peasants  left 
behind#  It  would  be  a difficult  matter  to  gain  a livelihood# 

As  for  their  present  circumstances,  most  of  them  were  well 
content.  They  had  their  own  homes,  they  had  become  established 
in  business,  had  their  own  shops,  and  had  won  the  reputation  of 
being  good  business  men. 

And  finally,  large  numbers  of  their  people  had  been  born 
during  the  exile  and  hence  knew  of  Jerusalem  only  as  they  had 
heard  the  marvelous  stories  which  were  told  again  and  again  in 
their  hearing.  Their  homes,  their  friends,  their  families  — 
everything  that  was  really  their  own  was  in  Babylon.  Why 
should  they  pack  up  and  move  to  land  they  had  never  seen? 

But  there  were  those  who  had  lived  only  for  the  day  when 
they  might  once  more  walk  the  streets  of  Jerusalem. 
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So  it  was  that  a group  of  eager  and  happy  exiles  set  out 
for  Jerusalem.  Probably  their  numbers  ran  into  the  thousands, 
but  we  cannot  be  sure  just  how  many.  They  were  under  the 
leadership  of  a man  named  Zerubbabel. 

When  they  reached  Jerusalem  their  eagerness  and 
anticipation  turned  to  discouragement  and  dismay.  It  was  an 
almost  hopeless  situation  in  which  they  found  themselves.  All 
about  them  were  evidences  of  destruction.  The  buildings  were 
in  ruins.  What  had  been  fields  were  overgrown  with  thorns  and 
weeds.  There  were  no  cities  and  towns. 

But  the  Jews  were  not  entirely  without  hope.  They  set 
to  work  with  a will.  One  of  the  first  things  they  did  was  to 
build  an  outdoor  altar  where  they  might  make  burnt  offerings  to 
the  Lord.  At  least  they  could  now  offer  sacrifices  in 
Jerusalem,  if  not  in  the  Temple.  Then  they  began  to  build 
their  homes,  clear  the  land,  and  in  about  a year  started  to 
rebuild  the  Temple. 

Those  first  years  were  not  easy  ones.  As  if  the 
difficulties  already  mentioned  were  not  enough,  they  had  to  put 
up  with  the  opposition  of  the  scattered  people  who  were  living 
there.  They  were  called  Samaritans  and  were  the  descendants 
of  the  colonists  who  were  taken  to  replace  the  people  of 
Israel  after  their  departure  at  the  hands  of  Assyria.  These 
Samaritans  also  claimed  to  be  worshipers  of  the  God  of  Israel 
and  because  of  that  thought  they  should  be  permitted  to  have  a 
part  In  building  the  new  Temple. 
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But  as  much  as  help  was  needed,  Zerubbabel  ruled  other- 
wise. He  had  some  rather  strict  Ideas  and  refused  their 
cooperation  because  they  were  a different  people.  Then,  like 
spoiled  children  who  can’t  have  their  own  way,  the  Samaritans 
did  all  they  could  to  hinder  progress  on  the  Temple.  This 
opposition,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  people  were  so 
poor,  so  disorganized,  and  so  discouraged,  soon  brought  about 
an  end  of  the  work  on  the  Temple,  and  for  about  seventeen  years 
nothing  more  was  done. 

Then  came  two  prophets.  You  see,  in  recent  generations, 
whenever  there  had  come  a time  of  national  crisis  God  had 
raised  up  one  or  more  prophets  to  be  his  spokesmen.  These 
latest  ones  were  Haggai  and  Zechariah.  Their  particular 
contribution  was  in  making  the  people  realize  that  it  was  their 
solemn  duty  and  obligation  to  rebuild  the  Temple.  The  crops 
had  failed  and  the  people  were  still  poor.  Haggai  and 
Zechariah  proclaimed  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  that  this  was 
punishment  from  God  because  they  had  neglected  his  Temple.  By 
this  time  the  people  had  built  substantial  homes  for  themselves 
but  for  God  there  was  still  only  the  outdoor  altar. 

So  insistent  were  these  two  prophets  that  once  again 
the  people  took  up  the  task  of  working  on  the  Temple*  This 
time  they  were  more  in  earnest  about  it  and  in  less  than  five 
years  the  work  was  completed.  Because  Zerubbabel  was  governor 
at  the  time  this  Temple  is  often  called  Zerubbabel’ s Temple. 

As  a building  it  was  not  as  magnificent  as  Solomon’s  Temple 
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but,  because  through  it  there  came  to  be  a deeper  spiritual 
quality  to  Jewish  worship,  it  came  to  be  of  far  greater 
importance. 

Judaism  now  had  a central  altar  at  which  sacrifices 
could  be  made.  Without  it  the  Jewish  religion  never  could 
have  developed  as  it  did.  Soon  the  Jews  became  scattered  all 
over  the  world,  but  they  always  looked  toward  Jerusalem  and 
the  Temple  and  by  so  doing  were  bound  closer  together, 
regardless  of  where  they  might  be  living. 

It  is  believed  that  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  was 
concluded  in  about  515  B.C.  Then  for  a period  of  approximately 
fifty  years  the  curtain  is  drawn  across  the  stage  of  history 
and  we  know  nothing  of  what  went  on  backstage. 

The  next  character  we  meet  is  that  of  Nehemiah. 

Nehemiah  was  born  in  Babylonia,  a descendant  of  the 
Jewish  exiles.  He  had  gone  into  "government  service"  and  had 
become  the  cup  bearer  of  the  king  of  Persia.  One  day  there 
came  to  Babylon  some  travelers  from  Jerusalem. 

"How  is  everything  in  Jerusalem?"  Nehemiah  asked  these 

men. 

"Conditions  are  pretty  bad,"  he  was  told.  "The  people 
are  enduring  great  suffering,  the  walls  of  the  city  are  still 
in  ruins,  and  the  gates  of  the  city  have  not  been  touched  since 
the  day  they  were  destroyed  by  fire." 

When  Nehemiah  heard  that  he  was  so  moved  that  he  sat 
down  and  wept.  And  for  several  days  afterwards  he  was  in 
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mourning  and  fasted  and  prayed. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  king  noticed  that  something 
was  wrong,  for  always  before  Nehemiah  had  been  cheerful  in  the 
king’s  presence, 

"Why  are  you  so  sad  today?”  asked  the  king.  "You  are 
not  sick  and  yet  you  are  carrying  some  sorrow  in  your  heart.” 

Then  Nehemiah  was  afraid,  but  he  summoned  all  his 
courage  and  said:  "Let  the  king  live  forever.  Why  shouldn’t  I 
be  sad,  when  the  city  of  my  fathers  is  in  ruins  and  the  gates 
completely  destroyed?” 

’’Well,  what  are  you  getting  at?”  asked  the  king.  ”Why 
are  you  telling  me  this?” 

If  Nehemiah  was  afraid  before,  he  must  have  had  to  go 
way  down  deep  into  his  reservoir  of  courage  for  this  next 
answer. 

”1  was  just  thinking,”  stammered  Nehemiah,  "If,  — if,  -■ 
it  is  all  right  with  you,  and  if  I have  found  favor  in  your 
sight,  I would  like  to  go  to  Jerusalem  and  build  it.” 

"How  long  will  it  take,  and  when  will  you  be  back?”  the 
king  wanted  to  know.  They  agreed  upon  a time  for  him  to  return 
and  the  king  gave  him  a leave  of  absence.  The  king  handed  him 
letters  to  the  Persian  governors  in  that  region  and  a letter  to 
the  keeper  of  the  king’s  forest  that  he  might  get  timbers  for 
the  construction  work. 

Nehemiah  reached  Jerusalem  and  entered  unannounced.  He 
stayed  there  for  three  days  and  then  at  night,  without  saying 
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what  he  had  in  mind,  took  a few  men  and  rode  around  the  ruins 
of  the  walls  of  the  city.  After  that  first  hand  look  he 
decided  upon  one  thing  — he  would  rebuild  the  walls. 

Nehemiah  was  a practical  man,  a good  organizer,  and  one 
who  knew  how  to  deal  with  people.  He  called  the  people  together 
and  told  them  of  his  plan.  They  caught  his  enthusiasm  and 
immediately  said:  ’’Let  us  rise  up  and  build.” 

The  plan  which  was  followed  was  an  interesting  one. 
Nehemiah  suggested  that  for  the  most  part  each  family  be 
responsible  for  that  part  of  the  wall  adjoining  his  own 
property.  That  added  personal  interest  and  pride  to  the  under- 
taking. 

But  there  were  those  who  were  hostile  to  the  project. 

When  they  found  that  mere  words  did  not  interfere,  they  made 
attacks  upon  the  workers.  It  got  so  that  the  workers  had  to 
be  divided  into  two  parts;  one  group  to  work  and  the  other  to 
stand  guard.  Even  while  working,  the  men  had  to  keep  a weapon 
in  one  hand. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties,  by  working  around  the  clock 
they  finished  the  wall  in  fifty- two  days.  And  in  eight  short 
words  Nehemiah  gave  the  secret  of  their  success:  ’’for  the 
people  had  a mind  to  work." 

Now  the  Jews  had  their  homes  in  Jerusalem,  their  altar, 
their  Temple,  and  a wall  about  the  city  to  protect  them  from 
the  outside. 

Another  important  person  at  this  time  was  the  scribe. 
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Ezra,  He  was  a Jewish  priest  from  Babylon  and  he  dreamed  of 
going  to  Jerusalem  and  putting  a new  spirit  into  the  religious 
life  of  the  people.  He  took  with  him  the  Book  of  the  Law  of 
Moses  and  what  we  find  now  in  the  books  of  Deuteronomy  and 
Leviticus,  These  writings  had  been  worked  on  and  put  into 
certain  groupings  by  the  priests  in  Babylon  during  the  captivity# 
Each  day  for  a week  Ezra  read  to  the  people  from  the 
book  and  Nehemiah  joined  him  in  encouraging  the  people  to 
observe  the  Law,  Up  to  this  time  most  of  the  people  were 
ignorant  and  did  not  understand  the  prophets,  and  this  was  the 
first  attempt  to  get  the  meaning  of  the  Law  to  all  people. 

Nehemiah’s  work  was  done  now  and  he  returned  to 
Babylon  as  he  agreed.  But  after  twelve  years  he  went  again  to 
Jerusalem.  Things  were  not  going  so  well  and  he  felt  he  was 
needed  to  straighten  them  out.  For  one  thing  he  established 
a strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  which  since  that  time  has 
been  an  outstanding  characteristic  of  Judaism. 

In  other  ways  he  had  done  his  best  to  see  that  the  Law 
was  obeyed.  That  he  felt  he  had  succeeded  is  shown  by  the 
last  words  in  his  book:  "Remember  me,  0 my  God,  for  good." 

And  thus  Nehemiah,  the  last  great  figure  in  Jewish 
history,  passes  from  the  stage  as  quietly  as  he  had  gone  on. 


CHAPTER  XXV 


MEET  THE  PSALMS 

Everyone  who  has  any  acquaintance  at  all  with  the  Bible 
knows  some  of  the  Psalms,  Who  does  not  know  the  twenty-third 
Psalm,  the  one  hundredth,  the  twenty-seventh,  and  a few  of  the 
others? 

It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  we  simply  know  the 
words  of  some  of  the  Psalms  without  having  any  understanding  of 
the  Psalms  as  a whole.  It  will  be  worth  our  while,  then,  to 
have  a brief  introduction  to  this  wonderful  collection  of 
sacred  literature. 

The  English  word  " Psalms"  comes  from  a Greek  word  which 
meant  the  playing  of  a stringed  instrument,  and  the  music  which 
was  produced  by  that  playing.  The  Hebrew  word  for  the  title 
meant  "praises".  "Psalter"  refers  to  the  book  of  Psalms  as  a 
whole,  or  a smaller  collection  of  Psalms. 

In  the  book  of  Psalms  there  are  one  hundred  fifty 
selections.  Most  of  them  are  poems  and  are  called  lyric  poetry 
because  they  are  suitable  to  be  sung  to  the  accompaniment  of 
the  lyre.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  passing  that  in  the 
book  of  Psalms  are  found  the  longest  and  the  shortest  chapters 
in  the  entire  Bible.  The  one  hundred  nineteenth  Psalm  has  one 
hundred  seventy-six  verses,  while  the  one  hundred  seventeenth 
Psalm  has  but  two  verses. 
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For  Me  to  Think  About  Today 


What  do  I do  when  confronted  with  a seemingly 
hopeless  situation? 

Zerubbabel  refused  the  offer  of  help,  when  he 
could  have  used  it,  because  of  his  strict  ideas. 
How  far  should  we  go  in  being  strict? 

What  is  the  danger  in  attaching  so  much 
importance  to  a place  and  forms  of  worship? 

Nehemiah  was  the  kind  of  a leader  who  could 
inspire  men.  What  are  some  of  the  qualities  of 
good  leadership? 

"For  the  people  had  a mind  to  work.”  How 
different  would  my  life  be  if  that  were  said  about 
me?  About  everyone  else? 

What  difference  might  it  make  to  our  society 
if  the  Book  of  the  Law  of  Moses  were  read  publicly 
each  day  for  a week? 

What  am  I doing,  so  that  I might  ask  God  at 
the  close  of  my  life  to  remember  me  for  good? 
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The  Psalter  represents  nearly  a thousand  years  of  the 
history  of  Israel,  was  written  by  a large  number  of  individuals, 
and  includes  a variety  of  material*  It  cannot  be  determined 
who  wrote  the  different  Psalms  for  the  titles  and  the  ’’by-lines" 
did  not  appear  on  the  original  documents  but  have  been  added  by 
later  editors*  We  like  to  think  of  David  as  being  the  author 
of  many  of  our  favorites,  but  of  that  we  cannot  be  sure* 

However,  we  have  seen  that  the  question  of  authorship  does  not 
in  any  way  affect  the  value  of  the  work. 

We  have  in  the  Psalter  the  finest  prayer  book  of  the 
early  Christian  church  and  it  has  continued  as  such  right  down 
to  the  present  day.  Some  of  the  poems,  or  Psalms,  center 
around  religious  meditation;  some  convey  a message  of  spiritual 
joy;  some  tell  of  the  wonders  to  be  seen  in  the  world  of 
nature;  some  have  to  do  with  individuals,  and  some  with  nations* 
When  they  relate  to  the  individual  they  touch  many  kinds  of 
human  experience,  including  adoration,  petition,  praise,  thanks- 
giving, love,  joy,  and  even  hate,  for  in  that  day  they  had  not 
heard  of  good  will  toward  all  men. 

If  we  are  to  get  the  most  meaning  from  the  reading  of 
the  Psalms  we  must  kno w something  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  came  to  be  written.  By  understanding  why  the  writer 
wrote  them  we  can  better  appreciate  what  message  they  have  for 
us  today. 

For  instance,  only  recently  we  have  been  with  the  Jews 
in  the  Babylonian  exile.  Now  look  at  the  words  of  the  one 
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hundred  thirty-seventh  Psalm,  written  during  the  exile: 

”By  the  rivers  of  Babylon, 

There  we  sat  down,  yea,  we  wept. 

When  we  remembered  Zion. 

Upon  the  willows  in  the  midst  thereof 
We  hanged  up  our  harps. 

For  there  they  that  led  us  captives  required 
of  us  songs. 

And  they  that  wasted  us  required  of  us  mirth, 
saying, 

’Sing  us  one  of  the  songs  of  Zion.1 
How  shall  we  sing  the  Lord’s  song 
In  a foreign  land? 

If  I forget  thee,  0 Jerusalem, 

Let  my  right  hand  forget  her  skill. 

Let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth. 

If  I remember  thee  not; 

If  I prefer  not  Jerusalem 
Above  my  chief  joy." 

Still  more  recently  we  went  with  the  exiles  from 
Babylonia  to  Jerusalem.  Here  are  the  opening  words  of  the  one 
hundred  twenty-sixth  Psalm,  written  after  the  return  to 
Jerusalem: 


’’When  the  Lord  brought  back  those  that 
returned  to  Zion, 

We  were  like  unto  them  that  dream. 

Then  was  our  mouth  filled  with  laughter. 

And  our  tongue  with  singing.  ... 

The  Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  us. 

Whereof  we  are  glad.” 

Several  chapters  back  we  showed  how  King  David  took  the 

Ark  of  the  Covenant  to  Jerusalem  many  years  after  it  had  been 

captured  by  the  Philistines.  Psalm  twenty-four  is  believed  to 

have  been  written  in  celebration  of  this  event. 

’’Lift  up  your  heads,  0 ye  gates; 

And  be  ye  lifted  up,  ye  everlasting  doors: 

And  the  King  of  glory  will  come  in.” 

You  will  remember  that  the  Ark  represented  God  to  them. 
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and  here  the  Psalmist  is  asking  that  the  "King  of  Glory",  or 
the  Lord,  may  pass  through  the  gates  of  the  city. 

Then  there  are  Psalms  which  express  the  writer’s  deep 

conviction  of  sin,  as  in  Psalm  fifty-one: 

"Have  mercy  upon  me,  0 God,  according  to  thy 
lovingkindness : 

According  to  the  multitude  of  thy  tender  mercies 
blot  out  my  transgressions. 

Wash  me  thoroughly  from  mine  iniquity. 

And  cleanse  me  from  my  sin,  • • • 

Create  in  me  a clean  heart,  0 God; 

And  renew  a right  spirit  within  me," 

And  in  the  forty-sixth  Psalm  are  these  familiar  words: 

"God  is  our  refuge  and  strength, 

A very  present  help  in  trouble. 

Therefore  will  not  we  fear,  though  the  earth 
be  removed. 

And  though  the  mountains  be  carried  into  the 
midst  of  the  sea;  • • • 

Be  still,  and  know  that  I am  God," 

While  scholars  disagree  as  to  the  exact  circumstances 
which  prompted  the  writing  of  this  Psalm  we  can  see  that  it  has 
a great  depth  of  religious  feeling.  It  has  been  called  "the 
sublime  song  of  faith",  and  it  gave  Martin  Luther  the 
inspiration  for  his  great  hymn,  "A  Mighty  Portress  Is  Our  God". 

And  so  we  might  go  on  and  on,  indicating  the  high  points 
of  many  more  of  the  great  Psalms • But  they  are  in  every  Bible 
and  should  be  read  for  one’s  self.  A little  study  and 
reflection  will  make  them  meaningful  to  the  careful  reader. 

Someone  has  said:  "The  Psalms  are  a mirror  in  which  each 
man  sees  the  motions  of  his  own  soul."  Let  us  look  into  that 
mirror  frequently. 
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For  Me  to  Think  About  Today 


Can  I think  how  any  of  the  Psalms  relate  to 
my  own  life? 

Of  the  Psalms  with  which  I am  familiar  which 
do  I like  the  best? 

The  writer  spent  a portion  of  one  summer  at  a 
Conference  of  Christian  people  where  a daily  feature 
of  the  program  was  a before-breakfast  gathering  on 
the  porch  of  the  inn.  The  custom  was  that  each 
member  of  the  group  went  to  the  porch  in  silence 
and  sat  quietly  reading  or  in  meditation,  looking 
across  to  the  mountains  on  the  other  side  of  the 
lake.  At  the  end  of  a half  hour  the  leader  broke 
the  silence  and  a discussion  or  sharing  period 
followed.  One  morning,  while  the  writer  was 
taking  a seat  on  the  porch,  the  words  of  the  first 
verse  of  the  one  hundred  twenty-first  Psalm  flashed 
across  his  mindj 

WI  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  mountains ; 

From  whence  shall  my  help  come?'* 

And  then  he  looked  to  the  mountains.  But  they 
weren't  there l At  least  he  could  not  see  them, 
for  they  were  obscured  by  a low -hanging  mist.  But 
of  course  he  knew  they  were  there.  And  then  he 
thought  that  that  is  the  way  it  is  with  God  — we 
can't  see  him,  but  we  know  he ' s there. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 


THE  INTERVENING  YEARS  BEFORE  CHRIST 

A hymn  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  a nineteenth 
century  writer  opens  with  these  words: 

n 0 where  are  kings  and  empires  now. 

Of  old  that  went  and  came? 

But,  Lord,  Thy  Church  is  praying  yet, 

A thousand  years  the  same.” 

And  that  was  just  the  way  it  was  with  the  empires  during 
these  years  we  are  studying  — they  went  and  came.  First, 
Israel  was  captured  by  Assyria,  then  Assyria  was  captured  by 
Babylonia,  then  Babylonia  was  captured  by  Persia.  And  now  we 
come  to  the  next  fallen  empire. 

For  more  than  fifty  years  after  Nehemiah  had  succeeded 
in  getting  Jerusalem  back  on  its  feet,  the  people  of  Judah 
were  more  prosperous  and  secure  than  they  had  been  at  any  time 
since  before  the  exile.  But  Persia  was  destined  to  be  the 
next  empire  to  fall  and  the  Jews,  of  course,  were  involved. 

Alexander  of  Macedon,  later  called  Alexander  the  Great, 
conquered  Persia  in  331  B.C.  Palestine,  as  we  may  now  begin 
to  call  what  we  first  referred  to  as  the  land  of  Canaan,  was 
still  under  the  rule  of  Persia  and  so  naturally  became  subject 
to  Alexander. 

As  a young  man  Alexander  had  had  a Greek  teacher  and 
had  adopted  the  Greek  culture.  So  when  he  became  emperor  he 
had  everything  done  according  to  the  Greek  way. 
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There  was  much  that  could  be  said  for  the  Greek  culture, 
but  It  made  the  people  desire  ease,  luxury,  and  pleasure,  and 
to  those  Jews  who  were  faithful  that  was  a danger  sign.  It 
would  be  much  easier,  they  could  plainly  see,  to  follow  the 
pleasures  of  Greece  rather  than  the  severe  requirements  of  the 
Jewish  law.  If  that  should  happen,  the  people  would  forsake 
the  covenant  with  God  and  in  so  doing,  the  hope  of  the  future 
would  be  gone.  And  so  the  more  loyal  Jews  made  their  laws  more 
strict  than  ever  and  determined  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Greek  customs. 

Alexander  had  ruled  only  about  ten  years  when  he  died. 

He  left  no  heirs  to  the  throne  and  the  territory  was  divided 
among  his  generals.  Egypt  and  Syria  were  two  of  the  independent 
kingdoms  which  emerged  and  both  were  anxious  to  rule  Palestine. 
For  a time  Egypt  won  out,  but  in  the  early  years  of  the  second 
century  B.C.  Syria  became  the  stronger  power  and  took  over 
control  of  Palestine. 

For  a time  things  went  along  smoothly,  until  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  came  to  the  throne  in  Syria. 

In  172  B.C.  he  had  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  gain 
more  ground  in  Egypt  and  in  returning  northward,  looted  the 
city  of  Jerusalem  and  carried  away  many  of  the  treasures  from 
the  Temple.  Then  four  years  later,  in  168  B.C.,  he  appeared 
again  in  Jerusalem.  This  time  he  set  up  heathen  altars, 
erected  shrines  in  the  holy  area  of  the  Temple,  and  worst  of 
all,  compelled  the  Jews  to  sacrifice  a pig,  which  they 
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considered  unclean. 

But  such  actions  could  not  go  on  indefinitely  without 
protest  from  loyal  Jews. 

This  protest  came  in  the  persons  of  a man  named 
Mattathias  and  his  five  sons. 

One  day  Mattathias  saw  a Syrian  officer  offering  a 
reward  to  a Jew  if  he  would  make  a pagan  sacrifice.  That  so 
enraged  Mattathias  that  he  struck  down  the  Jew,  killed  the 
Syrian,  and  destroyed  the  pagan  altar.  Then  he  and  his  sons 
fled  to  the  mountains  where  there  gathered  others  about  them. 

This  occurred  in  165  B.C. 

About  a year  later  Mattathias  died,  but  he  had 
instructed  his  sons  to  carry  on  the  religious  war  he  had 
started.  The  first  son  to  succeed  him  was  Judas,  to  whom  was 
given  the  surname  Maccabaeus,  meaning  the  Hammerer. 

For  the  next  thirty  years  three  of  these  sons  of 
Mattathias,  in  turn,  led  revolts  against  the  Syrians,  and  these 
uprisings  have  come  to  be  known  as  the  Maccabean  wars.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  the  Jev/s  were  practically  an  independent 
people  and  for  another  seventy  years  were  ruled  by  their  own 
leaders.  Among  other  things  they  erected  a new  altar  and 
rededicated  the  Temple. 

The  next  great  empire  to  take  control  of  Palestine  was 
the  Roman  Empire.  The  Roman  general,  Pompey,  besieged 
Jerusalem  for  three  months.  Finally  he  took  advantage  of  the 
strict  Sabbath  observance  of  the  Jews  and  made  a hole  in  the 
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wall  on  the  Sabbath  when  the  Jews  would  not  take  up  arms  to 
defend  the  city.  Priests  were  slain  at  the  altar  and  thousands 
of  people  were  killed. 

In  his  conquering  march  Pompey  entered  the  Temple  and 
went  into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  where  no  man  was  supposed  to 
enter.  We  are  told  that  he  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  no 
image  or  idol.  It  was  the  only  Temple  he  had  ever  seen  with 
no  idol.  But  the  Jews  had  learned  that  God  was  a Spirit. 

This  was  in  63  B.C.,  and  now,  almost  exactly  one 
hundred  years  after  the  independence  re-established  by  Judas 
Maccabaeus,  the  Jews  were  again  a conquered  people. 

Much  of  the  historical  material  of  this  chapter  will  not 
be  found  in  the  Bible.  It  is  contained  in  the  Apocrypha, 
which  is  a group  of  books  not  included  in  the  Bible  itself. 

We  are  drawing  toward  the  close  of  the  Old  Testament 

period. 

For  many  years  Roman  power  would  be  supreme  in  Palestine 
The  most  important  ruler  yet  to  be  mentioned  is  Herod  the 
Great,  who  was  governor  of  Palestine  from  37  B.C.  to  4 B.C. 

It  was  in  the  last  years  of  his  rule  that  Christ  was  born.  We 
say  that  Christ  was  born  in  about  6 B.C.  because  of  a mistake 
in  calculations  made  when  the  first  calendar  was  figured  out 
some  years  later. 

Our  story  has  covered  more  than  two  thousand  years  of 
important  religious  history.  We  have  seen  glimpses  of  great 
men  and  women.  We  have  seen  kingdoms  and  empires  rise  and 
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fall*  But  most  important  of  all,  we  have  seen  men’s  ideas  of 
God  progress  to  a nobler  and  higher  level  than  what  they  had 
been  before. 

We  now  stand  at  the  threshold  of  the  Christian  era. 


For  Me  to  Think  About  Today 


What  is  wrong  with  permitting  a people  to 
live  in  ease,  luxury,  and  pleasure? 

What  is  the  only  standard  of  living  upon 
which  a nation  can  survive? 

What  about  non-resistance? 

How  different  is  my  idea  of  God  than  when 
I started  this  course? 
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The  work  has  been  finished! 

Here  is  the  main  thread  of  the  Old  Testament  story,  in 
narrative  form,  written  for  and  in  the  language  of  junior 
high  school  students.  The  reading  of  these  lessons  will 
familiarize  one  with  the  high  points  of  the  Old  Testament, 
while  the  questions  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  will  serve  to 
tie  in  the  material  with  present  day  living. 

The  writer  is  more  convinced  than  when  he  started  the 
work  that  certain  very  definite  needs  will  be  met  by  this 
approach.  So  much  Biblical  illiteracy  in  the  world  today, 
even  in  our  church-going  families,  points  to  the  need  of 
some  educational  process  whereby  a reasonable  amount  of 
information  will  get  from  those  who  know  to  those  who  don’t. 

The  writer  has  attempted  to  be  the  middle  man  in  this 
process.  He  has  studied  the  Bible  itself,  has  drawn  upon  the 
resources  of  the  scholars,  and  has  put  into  the  language  of 
the  home  the  basic  facts  of  the  subject. 
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Many  primitive  peoples  in  the  world  today  have  various 
stories  or  legends  which  give  their  idea  of  how  the  world 
began.  And  so  it  is  that  the  Hebrews  have  their  creation 
stories,  too.  There  are  two  stories  of  creation  found  in 
the  early  chapters  of  the  book  of  Genesis.  Then  we  are  told 
how  Noah  and  his  family  made  the  ark  and  saved  themselves 
while  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  perished. 

After  people  began  to  live  on  the  earth  again  men  tried  to 
build  a tower  up  to  heaven.  This  displeased  God  and  they 
were  thrown  into  confusion  and  could  not  understand  one 
another.  This  explains  the  many  different  kinds  of  people 
and  languages. 

Recorded  Biblical  history  begins  at  about  the  time  of 
Abraham,  approximately  2000  B.C.  Abram’s  father,  Terah, 
left  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  and  started  northward  up  through 
Mesopotamia  in  search  of  a new  home  for  his  family.  At 
Haran  Terah  died  and  Abram  felt  called  of  God  to  lead  the 
group  south  into  Canaan. 

After  some  difficulties  Abram,  whose  name  was  changed 
to  Abraham,  felt  that  God  intended  his  people  to  inherit  the 
land  of  Canaan,  and  came  to  look  upon  it  as  the  Promised  Land. 
His  son,  Isaac,  and  grandsons,  Jacob  and  Esau,  figured 
conspicuously  in  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  settling 
of  the  new  home  land* 

A favorite  son  of  Jacob  was  Joseph.  He  aroused  the 
hatred  and  jealousy  of  his  eleven  brothers  by  telling  them 
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strange  dreams  in  which,  he  was  the  dominating  character.  One 
day  he  fell  into  their  hands  and  they  determined  to  be  rid  of 
him.  Rather  than  harm  him  they  sold  him  to  some  traders  who 
were  bound  for  Egypt.  Then  came  a severe  famine.  By  a 
peculiar  train  of  circumstances  Joseph  became  the  food 
administrator,  a position  second  in  importance  to  Pharaoh 
himself. 


The  famine  also  affected  Canaan.  Jacob  sent  ten  of 
his  sons  to  Egypt  to  buy  food.  Joseph  recognized  them,  and 
with  no  bitterness  or  revenge  in  his  heart,  made  it  possible 
for  them  to  establish  their  entire  family  in  Egypt. 

For  over  four  hundred  years  the  Hebrews  enjoyed  life 
in  Egypt.  Then  there  came  into  power  a Pharaoh  who  ceased  to 
recognize  the  obligation  of  his  people  to  Joseph.  The 
Egyptians  began  to  look  with  alarm  upon  the  Hebrews,  fearing 
that  their  numbers  might  become  too  great.  In  an  attempt  to 
keep  their  population  down  Pharaoh  issued  a decree  that  all 
newly  born  male  babies  should  be  put  to  death.  At  this  time 
a Hebrew  baby  was  hidden  by  his  mother  in  an  effort  to  save 
his  life.  He  was  found  by  Pharaoh’s  daughter  and  brought  up 
under  her  direction.  She  named  him  Moses.  He  became  the 
champion  of  the  Hebrew  people  and  over  a period  of  forty 
years  led  them  from  Egypt  toward  Canaan.  While  on  the 
journey  through  the  wilderness  he  gave  to  the  people  the  Ten 
Commandments.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  religious  leaders 
the  world  has  ever  known. 
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Moses  was  not  destined  to  enter  the  Promised  Land*  He 
died  when  within  sight  of  Canaan  and  was  followed  as  leader  of 
the  Hebrews  by  Joshua.  Joshua  was  a soldier  and  fearlessly 
led  his  people  into  battle  after  battle  before  he  finally 
controlled  Canaan* 

The  next  period  in  Israel’s  history  has  to  do  with  a 
series  of  men  and  women  called  judges.  They  were  rulers,  or 
leaders,  of  small  sections  of  the  land.  It  Is  a bloody 
story,  featuring  slaughter  and  land  grabbing. 

But  all  was  not  bloodthirsty  action,  for  about  this 
time  we  find  one  of  the  most  beautiful  stories  in  the  entire 
Bible.  It  is  the  prize  mother-in-law  story.  A middle  aged 
couple  took  their  sons  and  went  to  a strange  land  where  the 
sons  married  local  girls.  At  length  the  father  and  sons 
died,  anc.  the  mother  decided  to  return  to  her  old  home.  The 
widow  of  one  son  remained  in  her  own  land,  but  the  other  girl 
insisted  on  staying  with  her  mother-in-law.  Together  they 
set  out  and  together  established  themselves  in  the  older 
woman’s  home  land,  and  there  the  daughter-in-law  married 
again. 

By  this  time  the  Hebrew  people  were  in  control  of  the 
land  which  we  know  as  Palestine  today.  But  they  had  no  unity, 
no  central  loyalty.  A servant  of  God,  Samuel  the  seer,  was 
among  the  first  of  those  who  realized  that  they  needed  a king. 
He  felt  called  of  God  to  set  apart  a young  man  named  Saul 
and  designate  him  as  the  first  king  of  Israel.  After  a few 
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years  Saul  departed  from  the  ways  of  a good  king  and  Samuel 
unofficially  selected  the  next  king,  a shepherd  hoy  named 
David.  At  length,  Saul  fell  on  the  field  of  battle,  although 
by  an  act  of  his  own  hand,  and  for  forty  years  David  reigned 
as  king. 

But  he,  too,  made  his  mistakes,  his  son  turned  traitor 
to  him,  and  his  last  years  were  unhappy  ones.  David’s  son, 
Solomon,  succeeded  him  as  king.  He  gained  a reputation  for 
two  things;  wealth  and  wisdom.  In  order  to  satisfy  his 
craving  for  putting  on  a good  front  he  had  to  tax  the  people 
heavily  and  at  the  same  time  they  began  to  get  careless  in 
their  worship  practices. 

Solomon’s  son,  Rehoboam,  was  his  successor  and 
announced  that  he  would  be  harder  than  his  father  had  been. 

But  the  people  would  not  stand  for  it  and  under  the  leadership 
of  Jeroboam  set  up  a kingdom  of  their  own.  Thus  in  933  B.C. 
the  kingdom  divided  and  there  were  two  kingdoms:  Israel  in 
the  north  and  Judah  in  the  south. 

Elijah  is  the  next  person  of  importance  we  meet.  He 
disposed  of  the  prophets  of  Baal  and  spoke  out  against  the 
wickedness  of  the  king.  He  was  called  the  first  prophet  and 
his  work  was  taken  up  by  Elisha. 

Amos  was  the  first  prophet  who  wrote  his  message  and 
we  can  read  his  sermons  in  the  Old  Testament  book  bearing  his 
name.  He  was  called  the  prophet  of  social  justice  for  he 
particularly  spoke  out  against  the  economic  evils  of  his  day. 
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Shortly  after  Amos  was  the  prophet  Hosea,  who  was  known  as 
the  prophet  of  God!s  love.  Isaiah  and  Micah  were  influential 
prophets  at  about  the  same  time  as  Hosea. 

All  of  the  prophets  spoke  out  against  the  evils  of 
their  time  and  urged  the  people  to  turn  back  to  God.  Some  of 
them  predicted  the  downfall  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  They 
were  laughed  at.  But  they  proved  to  be  right,  for  in  722  B.C. 
the  northern  kingdom  was  captured  by  the  Assyrians. 

There  were  those  who  feared  lest  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
would  be  conquered  also.  Isaiah  issued  warnings  to  the 
people.  After  a succession  of  weak  kings  in  Judah  an  important 
document  was  found  in  the  Temple  during  the  reign  of  Josiah. 

It  was  the  larger  part  of  what  we  know  today  as  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy.  Josiah  was  a good  king  and  encouraged  his  people 
to  live  up  to  the  teachings  of  this  book. 

The  next  great  prophetic  voice  was  that  of  Jeremiah. 

He  was  hated  and  persecuted,  but  is  important  because  he 
stressed  the  inner  life.  He  was  considered  a traitor  because 
he  encouraged  the  people  not  to  resist  the  power  of  the 
Babylonian  Empire  which  was  becoming  a threat  to  Judah. 

In  586  B.C.  Judah  fell  before  the  armies  of  Babylon 
and  all  but  a few  slaves  and  peasants  were  taken  to  Babylon 
as  captives.  They  remained  there  for  over  fifty  years  and 
then  as  Babylon  was  conquered  by  Persia  were  permitted  to 
return  to  Jerusalem  if  they  wished.  Many  remained  in  Babylon 
but  others  returned  and  rebuilt  Jerusalem,  its  walls,  and  the 
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Temple. 

A brief  introduction  was  given  to  the  Psalms.  Different 
types  of  Psalms  were  considered  and  several  illustrations  were 
shown.  The  Psalms  are  really  poems  and  originally  were  meant 
to  be  sung.  They  are  perhaps  the  best  known  section  of  the 
Bible  and  young  people  should  become  familiar  with  them. 

In  331  B.C.  Alexander  the  Great  conquered  Palestine  and 
Greek  culture  was  introduced.  After  nearly  two  hundred  years 
there  was  a series  of  revolts  known  as  the  Maccabean  wars 
which  made  Palestine  practically  an  independent  land  again. 

In  63  B.C.  Rome  became  the  dominating  power  and  continued  in 
control  until  well  through  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
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